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EDITORIALS 


Tradition and Employment 


Within recent years women have been cracking 
the crust of some age old traditions. One of these 
was pointed out by Mary Van Kleek in an address 
before the National Urban League. Employers, fol- 
lowing blindly the myths about the incapacity of 
women and their industrial traits, have persisted in 
denying certain positions to them and equal pay for 
the same quality of service rendered by men. There 
is no sound reason in support of the discrimination, 
as repeated experiences show. This situation is al- 
most identical with that of Negro workers. There 
is the same positive differences of opinion as to their 
efficiency, the same quibble about their pay, the same 
denial of their fitness for advanced positions even 
over their own kind, and the same pre-judgments 
covering exclusive adaptability to routine jobs be- 
cause of a very special temperament. It develops in 
the case of women, as with Negro workers, that in 
general they have given satisfactory service in those 
plants with fewest established pre-judgments about 
their temperament and needs and where, incident- 
ally, the conditions of the experiment have been 
reasonably fair, and they have in general been 
found unsatisfactory in those plants in which it was 
most positively known beforehand that they would 
fail. The difficulties yet remaining are not those 
which easily respond to reason. A man who objects 
to a woman's receiving pay equal his own because 
she has no family to support is perhaps guessing 
about her responsibilities, in the first place, and even 
if he were right, would not consent to a lower 
wage than his fellow male worker because this 
worker had more children. In these attitudes there 
is reflected the strength of a restrictive tradition and 
ane as difficult to destroy by argument and contrary 
fact in the experience of Negroes as in that of 
women. 


Science 


In those matters about which there is admitted 
ignorance it is the task of science not merely to repeat 
moth-eaten dogmas, but to bring to them the new 
light of discovery, or at least the honest gestures 
of experimentation. Elmer D. Mitchell, presum- 
ably connected in some manner with the University 
of Michigan, has contributed to our fund of knowl- 
edge about racial “traits” a discussion of these 
“racial traits in athletics.” It has the sanction of 
formal scientific bodies to the extent that the Eugen- 
ics Record Office, at Cold Springs Harbor, distri- 


butes it with its literature as scientific information. 


In this thesis an examination is made of the traits 
of the American, English, Irish, German, Scanda- 
navian, Latin, Dutch, Pole, Jew, Oriental, South 
American, Greek, Indian, and Negro as expressed 
in their free and spontaneous play. “Nowhere,” 
says the author, “can we better see the inherent traits 
of the group; and these traits of the primary group 
extend in influence and make or unmake the larger 
group.” 

It appears that, scientifically considered, the 
white American is the superb athlete, with all the 
social and political significance that this connotation 
is made to carry. ‘The American athlete is the 
greatest in the world. . . The American training 
methods are the most progressively modern and 
scientific. The American has the physical 
vigor of a hustling environment, and the confidence 
which comes from masterful success.” 


With the colored American, however, it is in- 
herently different. These are his traits: 


“The Negro mingles easily with white partici- 
pants, accepting an inferior status and being content 
with it.” Evidence: “I have often seen a gay- 
spirited crowd of college players play pranks upon a 
colored teammate, even to overheaping his share of 
equipment that was necessary to be carried, or to 
decorating his uniform so that it showed conspicu- 
ously.” Had the author wished to continue, he 
might have added -that in this same playful mood, 
Washington and Jefferson University elected 
Charles West the Captain of its 1924 football team. 


“The Negro lacks the nervous make-up which 
often makes a weakling white seem strong.” Evi- 
dence: “Medical studies show the black race to have 
blunted nervous sensibilities as compared with the 
white,” so much so that “the British soldiers in the 
South African wars were forced to use dumdum 
bullets against the charges of their black assailants, 
as an ordinary bullet would not produce immediate 
shock, and would fail to abate their fighting propen- 
sities.” (Italics ours) 


““Temperamentally he is inclined to be lazy.” 


“He is superstitious, capable of self-devotion or 
hatred, imitative, loves frankness and praise.” 


The author shows by his bibliography that he has 
consulted many “authorities.” The dignity of his 


own contribution makes of him in turn an authority 
to be quoted by the next student. 
infinitum, 
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Tuberculosis and Environment 


A significant observation has been made by 
Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs, of Baltimore, who 
is an authority on the subject of tuberculosis. 
The Baltimore Health Department statistics show 
a rate of mortality from this disease among the 
Negroes in alarming excess of that of the white 
population. In 1916 the rate for whites was 16 for 
every 10,000 of the population and for Negroes 58, 
or nearly four times as great. In 1910 the rate 
had dropped to 14 for whites and 44 for Negroes, 
but the disparity was still serious. Dr. Jacobs sug- 
gests that the distribution of these cases over the city 
provides a first clue to the causes of this difference. 
A spot map, with each white and Negro death noted, 
shows a most erratic scattering of these deaths. 
There are areas almost entirely free from tubercu- 
losis. They embrace, he points out, “First, the 
business portions of the city where there are few or 
no inhabitants and, second, those portions of the 
old city where the houses are least crowded and 
for the most part are better built and, third, the 
newer portions of the city where there is a maximum 
of light and air for each house. All these three 
portions of the city are inhabited for the most part 
by white citizens, so that there is a large portion of 
the white population which may be said to be free 
from tuberculosis. How large a number this is 
can not be told; but this may be said, that the 
deaths from tuberculosis among whites are confined 
to a restricted portion of the white race, and it may 
be true that the death rate among this restricted 
portion may not differ so widely from the death rate 
among the colored population.” 

But this is not the whole of his observations. 
The distribution reveals, further, that tuberculosis 
is most prevalent where there is greatest crowding, 
where the houses are oldest, where the streets are 
narrowest and the people poorest. The sections 
holding these common factors show an exceptionally 
high rate. Some of them are almost exclusively 
white and some almost exclusively colored. 

It is easy enough to slur over the guilt of a 
community in forcing Negroes to live in the shadow 
of slow death by fabricating the solacing explana- 
tion that their constitutions are different. Plainly 
enough, what they need is not more philosophy but, 
as Dr. Jacobs quite incisively suggests, the chance 
to live in hygienic surroundings. 


The New Generation 


There has been manifest recently a most amazing 
change in the public mind on the question of the 
Negro. There is a healthy hunger for more in- 
formation—a demand for a new interpretation of 
characters long and admittedly misunderstood. The 
moderate success of books like “Black and White,” 
“Birthright,” “Nigger,” followed by the even more 
daring departure, both in style and content, in books 
like “Holiday” and “Cane” is enormously signifi- 
cant. They point to a gentle awakening among a 
large mass of the reading public which until recently 
would take its pictures from virulent Negro baiters 
only, or remain indifferent. 


The subject “Negro” like the subject “sex” has 
been tabooed in polite circles, and the stripping oft 
of the veil within the last two years follows with 
stern consistency our modernistic trend in literature 
as well as in life. There are three shows on Broad- 
way with or about Negro characters and another 
planning appearance. Periodicals for the general 
reading public are carrying with increasing tre- 
quency stories and discussions of this long pocketed 
element of the population. 

For a large measure of this new and generally 
distributed curiosity the numerous formal inter- 
racial bodies, with their discussions and study 
groups, are responsible. It is perhaps fortunate that 
interest in the Negro is a stamp of liberal-minded- 
ness. But sharing with these formal agencies is the 
undoubted influence of the new group of young 
Negro writers who have dragged themselves out of 
the deadening slough of the race’s historical in- 
feriority complex, and with an unconquerable audac- 
ity are beginning to make this group interesting. 
They are leaving to the old school its labored la- 
mentations and protests, read only by those who 
agree with them, and are writing about life. And 
it may be said to the credit of literary America, 
that where these bold strokes emancipate their mes- 
sage from the miasma of race they are being accepted 
as literature. A good instance of this may be noted 
in the quite unqualified appraisal of the work of 
Eric D. Walrond, one of this new group, by the 
editor of Success in introducing him to its nation- 
wide circulation. There was no racial coddling or 
philanthropic condescension in the statement: 

“Success takes pleasure in presenting this 
new, young master of vivid narrative, believing 
that in him eventually is the making of one ot 
the greatest novelists and short story writers ot 
our day. . . . The Godless City is a por- 
trait of a modern Pompeii that even Pliny could 
not have equaled—bald, brilliant descriptions of 
men and manners—or lack of manners, which 
ever you chose.” 

Jean Toomer, author of the exotic “Cane,” is at 
work on a second volume and two other novels by 
Negro writers are about to appear. This is a 
healthy state for race relations. This freedom of 
discussion and new curiosity may well be regarded 
a first effectual blow in the destruction of those bar- 
riers of mutual ignorance and prejudice, hatred and 
fear, which long have throttled understanding. 


The White Ones 
LANGSTON HUGHES 


I do not hate you, 

For your faces are beautiful, too; 

I do not hate you, 

Your faces are whirling lights of loveliness and 
splendor, too; 

Yet why do you torture me, 

O, white strong ones, 

Why do you torture me? 


M \RCH, 1924 


The Way Opens 


A Report of the Accomplishments of the National Urban League for the Year 1923 
By Eucene KINcKLEe Jones 


HE year 1923 has seen extraordinary devel- 

opments in the problems of race relations to 

which the National Urban League has com- 
mitted itself. The attitude of the public mind 
toward the Negro expresses itself in the improve- 
ment in the type of public statements concerning 
achievements by members of the Negro race and 
praiseworthy incidents in which the Negro is a 
prominent tactor or is vitally involved. This is 
due, of course, to many forces, most notable among 
them being the outstanding accomplishments of in- 
dividual Negroes and groups of Negroes which 
have commanded the thoughtful and respectful at- 
tention of both friends and detractors; for exam- 
ple, the sudden rise to fame of Roland Hayes, the 
great Negro tenor; the presence of 25,000 intel- 
ligent and enthusiastic persons at a Negro football 
classic in Philadelphia; the attendance of 5,000 per- 
sons at a mass meeting in Kansas City, Mo., to pro- 
test against racial discrimination; the development of 
an eight and a half million dollar corporation in At- 
lanta, Ga., manned and controlled by Negroes, with 
2500 employees; a colored college student winning 
the second prize in a nation-wide poetry contest; 
a colored girl valedictorian of a high school grad- 
uating class with 91 members—87 of whom are 
white—with this young lady winning in addition 
the French and Latin prizes for the four-year 
course, and another colored girl being described as 
“the girl athlete” of the class and standing third; 
discussion by the Chamber of Commerce of many 
southern cities as to steps that may be taken by 
these organizations to make more attractive the lives 
ot Negroes in the South as a means of offsetting 
the tempting social and industrial advantages in the 
North; the radical reduction in the number of 
Ivnchings during 1923 as compared with those of 
the previous year; President Coolidge’s reference in 
his message to Congress, now in session, of the necd 
of Federal action in regard to some of the most 
dificult problems faced by Negroes in America. 


With these indications of conscious thought on 
the part ot America to consider seriously this very 
important question of race relations, the responsibil- 
ity of such organizations as the Urban League be- 
comes most evident—that is, to help crystallize this 
sentiment into favorable action by Municipal, State, 
Federal and private agencies for community im- 
provement. 


It is important to note that some very definite 
statistical evidence of improvement in Negro life 
is available—for example, the general reduction in 
the Negro death rate and especially in the mortality 
rate from the pulmonary diseases which have taken 
the greatest toll of Negro lives. From the reports 


of industrial organizations, such as the American 
Management Association, facts are presented show- 
ing the improvement in the service of Negroes em- 
ployed in industrial plants and the growing satis- 
faction on the part of managers of these plants 
with their Negro employees. Withal, one could 
safely say that the cause of better race relations 
and improved social conditions of Negroes is re- 
ceiving a decided impetus forward ; their self-respect 
and self-help have become more in evidence; their 
leadership has become wiser and more conscious. 


To this end the work of the Urban League move- 
ment has contributed its share. New cities have 
been organized for service, notably St. Paul, Minn., 
and preliminary steps for organizations have beer 
taken in Hartford and Waterbury, Conn., and Hort 
Springs, Ark. Other communities have been re- 
organized with more substantial budgets and more 
definite programs—for example, Atlanta and Rich- 
mond. 


In Atlanta, through the efforts of the League's 
Southern Field Secretary, six Negro social service 
organizations, including the Atlanta Urban League, 
were taken in the newly organized Community 
Chest and the colored citizens of Atlanta contrib- 
uted towards the total budget approximately what 
the six organizations are to receive from the Chest. 


The total money allotted the Negroes for the 
Chest was $37,950—the Negroes raised $37,500. 
(This was a most significant accomplishment and 
this precedent in Atlanta will be accepted as a 
standard for other southern cities as local Com- 
munity Chests are organized from time to time). 


The League’s locals are now parts of Commu- 
nity Chests in sixteen cities—all of the cities with 
Chests where the League is located. In all, 26 
Leagues have paid Executive Secretaries with Staffs. 
Forty-one communities have Urban Leagues. Others 
have modeled organizations after Urban Leagues 
without formally afhliating with the movement. 
The League continues to be the movement most 
sought after to aid in work of helping the thou- 
sands of Negro migrants who come from the South 
to the North. 


Our local organizations in industrial centers, 
such as Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Columbus, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Newark and Phila- 
delphia, have found homes for Negro workers; 
placed them in positions; counseled with them to 
secure greater efficiency; advised with their families 
on education for their children and the standardiz- 
ing of their home life, and interceded in their 
behalf with employers in an effort to secure fairer 
treatment and more consideration as to wages and 
advancement when merited. When one considers 
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that no less than 400,000 additional Negro migrants 
have come to the North during the past eighteen 
months, the work of the League through its vari- 
ous branches has been most far-reaching. 

The national organization not only recommends 
executive secretaries for the local branches but is 
frequently called in to effect transfers of workers 
from one field to another and to supply additional 
workers to replace those who are advanced to other 
positions or who are transferred to other fields. 
This service has not only been available to local 
Leagues, but to other social welfare organizations 
that have sought trained Negro social workers. 

In connection with the securing of personnel for 
social work organizations interested in the Negro, 
the League has continued to maintain fellowships 
at the most important schools for training social 
workers and to bring into the League’s service 
promising individuals who by experience gain the 
League’s point of view and become more proficient 
in handling social work problems. Two “Fellows’’ 
of the League have completed a year’s study in 
social service at training schools and four additional 
students have been appointed for study under the 
League’s fellowship plan during 1923-24. The 
schools now willing to receive “Fellows” recom- 
mended by the League without tuition charges are 
the New York School of Social Work, the Grad- 
uate School of Social Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the School of Social Work of 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass., the University of 
Pittsburgh, the Carnegie School of Technology, in 
Pittsburgh, and the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, in Philadelphia. 

Through the Department of Research and Inves- 
tigations, lecturers, writers and students of the race 
question have sought and received valuable data. 
As an example, writers for THE WORLD'S 
WORK, DEARBORN INDEPENDENT, 
HOSPITAL SOCIAL SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
THE SURVEY, CURRENT HISTORY, 
FORBES MAGAZINE, CHRISTIAN SCI- 
ENCE MONITOR, CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS, IRON AGE, among others, have ap- 
plied to the League for statistics and records about 
the Negro for feature articles. Many graduates 
students in prominent colleges and universities are 
preparing theses from data supplied by the League 
and with the aid of bibliographies we have fur- 
nished. 

Opportunity, a monthly magazine, has appeared 
during each of the twelve months of 1923 with live, 
authentic reports and practical discussions of Negro 
life. Surveys of Negro social conditions have been 
completed in Baltimore, Md., Waterbury, Conn., 
and Buffalo, N. Y., and in two instances the surveys 
were published in Opportunity. The Buffalo sur- 
vey was conducted under the auspices of the Council 
of Social Agencies; the Waterbury survey under an 
inter-racial committee, and the Baltimore survey 
under a similar committee with the endorsement of 


the Board of Trade, the Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the Mayor of the City. 

Our annual conference was held in Kansas City, 
Mo., with representatives from thirty-eight cities. 
Some of the prominent social workers who appeared 
on the program were Miss Grace Abbott, Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, and President of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work; C. C. Spaulding, Presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; the Reverend Robert Nelson Spen- 
cer, Rector of Grace Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Kansas City; Miss Julia Lathrop, Ex- 
President of the National Conference of Sucial 
Work; Elwood Street, Director of the Community 
Council of St. Louis; John Hope, President of 
Morehouse College, Atlanta; and George Melcher, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Kansas City. 

In addition to publicity either through the daily 
press or magazine articles on the proceedings of 
the conference, the cause of inter-racial cooperation 
was presented to many other meetings and groups, 
such as the National Conference of Social Work, 
forums, churches, Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, the City Clubs of 
Kansas City and St. Louis, the Councils of Social 
Agencies of Hartford, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
St. Louis, Mo., the National Teachers’ Association, 
in Tuskegee, the Buffalo Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and others too numerous to record here. The 
Extension Secretary of the League alone addressed 
seventy audiences, with approximately 39,580 hear- 
ers, on the importance of organizing social service 
activities for better living conditions among Ne- 
groes. These audiences were mainly in the states 
of Texas, Maryland, North Carolina, New York, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Missouri, Virginia, and 
Arkansas. 

The League has in the past eight years cooperated 
each spring in the conduct of the National Negro 
Health Week. In most of the cities where the 
League is located, it has taken the leadership in 
arranging the details for the observance of Health 
Week and has extended the interest created for the 
balance of the year through the organization of 
suitable “better health” clinics and other agencies 
for health education. In such cities as New York, 
Brooklyn, Detroit and St. Louis, the League has 
made a specialty of arranging for the housing of 
nursing associations, baby clinics, and dental clinics 
for public school children. Significant improve- 
ment in the condition of the Negro’s health is 
noted in most of the cities where the League is 
working. 

A minimum budget for 1924 of $47,835 has been 
adopted and a budget of $69,800, allowing for 
expansion and the establishment of a National In- 
dustrial Program, has been approved. Last year 
we expended $45,331.10 in the work but because 
of the extra expense of launching Opportuntiy we 
were forced to close with a deficit of $5,471.96. 
During the year we received a special contribution 
of $10,101.05 from a group of friends of the late 
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Mrs. Ella Sachs Plotz for a permanent fellowship 
fund in her memory. 


Plans for 1924 

For the ensuing year our plans are to continue 
the work of 1923, including further investigations 
and research and the publication of Opportunity 
by the Department of Research and Investigations. 

We hope during the year to secure some subsidy 
for Opportunity in the form of special contributions 
to help carry on this publication. We should have 
at least $5000 in this form. 

At least four additional large cities should be 
organized with Urban League or similar move- 
ments. Smaller communities which need construc- 
tive organizations will receive our advice and coun- 
sel whenever it is sought. 

At least four fellowships will be awarded for 
the next school year. We hope to stimulate through 
schools of learning a more definite interest in social 
service on the part of prospective graduates not 
only for those who wish to engage in social service 
professionally but for those who as volunteers may, 
in connection with their chosen professions, give 
freely of themselves to the improvement of the lives 
of their fellows. 

If our finances warrant, we hope to establish a 
National Industrial Department—which we have 
had in our plans for the last two years—the duties 
of which will be: 

1. To standardize and coordinate the local em- 
ployment agencies of the League so that exchange 
of information and more regular correspondence be- 
tween them can assure applicants for work more 


A Social Program 


to 


efficient and helpful service and employers of labor 
a more efficient group of employees. 

2. To work directly with large industrial plants, 
both in cities where the League is established and 
the communities removed from such centers, to pro- 
cure larger opportunity for work and for advance- 
ment on the job for Negro workers and to stimulate 
Negro workers to a fresh determination to “make 
good on the job” so that their future in industry 
may be assured. 

3. To help through available channels of infor- 
mation to ascertain points at which there is need 
of Negro labor and points at which there is an 
over-supply of Negro labor and to use existing 
agencies of publicity and placement to direct Negro 
labor, including migrants, to those points where they 
are most needed and where their families will more 
easily become adjusted. 

We shall continue our efforts to provoke more 
general discussion of the problems of the Negro and 
inter-racial relations through forums, conferences, 
the press, and lecture platforms. Whenever pos- 
sible, we shall urge the use of Negro speakers in 
public meetings to plead their own cause. In this 
connection, we shall hold our annual conference in 
the Fall in Cleveland, Ohio, where white and col- 
ored students of these problems will exchange ex- 
periences and discuss the methods by which social 
service work for Negro welfare may be improved. 

The indications are that we shall have a most 
prosperous and fruitful year of service, and we 
trust that we may retain all the friends whom we 
have enlisted in our righteous cause and that we 
may gain additional workers and supporters. 


Help the Migrant 


By Jesse O. THomas 


SOCIAL program to help assimilate the 
migrant or newcomer from the rural com- 
munity to an urban center or from one urban 

community to another must be sufficiently compre- 
hensive in its outlook to take into consideration at 
least three distinct types of migrants. 

Two of these types are within the Negro race 
group and may be catalogued as “‘straight’’ and 
“really” migrants. These terms are very unscien- 
tific but with a little amplification they will convey 
the meaning intended. 

By “straight migrant” is meant the person who 
comes directly from the plantation or rural com- 
munity in the average Southern State to a large in- 
dustrial community or urban center of the North 
or West; one who is wholly unacquainted with the 
complicated social and economic life of the congested 
community in which he finds himself. 

By “really migrant” is meant a person who also 
comes from the plantation or rural section of some 
Southern State, but who spends some time in the 
cities in his own state, depending in length of time 
upon the extent to which he is able to become ab- 


sorbed in its economic life, and ultimately finds his 
way into a cosmopolitan center of the North or 
West. 

The third class of migrant is represented by a 
large per cent of the southern white man who may be 
identified with the two classes of migrants referred 
to above and who comes to the northern industrial 
centers and urban communities and becomes a very 
active propagandist in an effort to curtail the social 
and economic advancement of the Negro. 

In time past, we spoke of migrants as people 
who had migrated from the South to the northern 
or western part of our country. In the past three 
years considerable migration has gone on within the 
respective states as well as within the South as a 
section. That is to say, a large number of Negroes 
have moved from the rural districts and small 
towns to larger cities within the same state. This 
is true of all classes and conditions of Negroes, 
from the most unskilled laborer up to the higher 
skilled laborer as well as the professional men and 
women. Cities like Jacksonville, Tampa, Mobile, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Charleston, Atlanta 
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and Richmond have experienced quite an influx 
ot Negroes from the smaller towns and rural 
districts within the states in which these various 
cities are located. Some ten or twelve physicians 
have moved to Atlanta within the past three years 
from smaller towns in the state. While several 
thousand Negroes have migrated from Atlanta to 
the North, the Negro population of Atlanta is con- 
stantly on the increase. This is true largely be- 
cause of the feeling of relative insecurity of life 
and limb in the average small town or rural sec- 
tion of the South. 

It has also been stimulated by the activity of the 
masked mobs and night-riders of the Ku Klux 
Klan. The boll weevil and other agricultural un- 
certainties, too, have contributed largely to this 
migratory influence. When one realizes how lim- 
ited the colored man or woman is in his educa- 
tional, economic and social opportunities in the 
average rural districts or small towns in Georgia, 
or in Louisiana, or in Alabama, it is apparent that 
a social program for migrants—if it is to represent 
a national movement, must be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to provide for and give consideration to 
the larger cities in the South as well as the North, 
because all of them have their quota of migrants. 

Now that we have before us the types of migrants 
as they are classified and the territories affected, we 
might turn our attention briefly to some of the 
causes for a social program being inaugurated by 
welfare organizations and socially-minded and pub- 
lic-spirited individuals in the cities, North and 
South, where a large number of migrants are located. 

Most of the influences that make it difficult for 
the migrant to become quickly assimilated in his 
new environment are those of poor educational ad- 
vantages and early training; economic inefficiency ; 
lack of contact with elevating personalities; difficul- 
ties in securing adequate housing accommodations ; 
and disposition to cling to the customs and habits 
of their old environment. 

While these people have little or no difficulty in 
becoming absorbed in the economic life of their 
new environment, they do experience much diff- 
culty in becoming adjusted in the social and fra- 
ternal life of the urban communities and indus- 
trial centers. That is to say, they are able to find 
jobs and positions almost immediately after they 
arrive, it they desire to do so; but they may live in 
the community indefinitely without any social status 
or fraternal recognition in terms of a congenial 
tellowship with the constructive influences in the 
community life. 

A program adequately providing recreational op- 
portunity for the migrant as well as for other safe- 
guards, health and well being, together with edu- 
cational advantages and industrial and economic 
eficiency would require more of what is being re- 
garded as community organization than has been 
attempted in any large measure in any of our cities 
thus far. Social workers must develop community 
organization in their sections, to the point where 
a majority of the people of fortunate circumstances 


will concern themselves more directly with the wel- 
fare of the under-priviledged. This to a large ex- 
tent will require the changing of the mental atti- 
tude of the more fortunate members of our society 
group toward the social needs of the man farthest 
down. 

People must realize that maladjustment for what- 
ever reason and of whatever character, whether re- 
sulting from ignorance, economic inefficiency, dis- 
ease, vice or crime, is the common peril; that all 
money and effort spent toward their elimination 
should be regarded as a common defence. The 
whole concept of many of the stronger members of 
our society group of their duty, obligation, and re- 
lationship to the social well being of the weaker 
members must be radically changed. If you will ap- 
proach many of them in the interest of suffering 
humanity in their immediate community, whose un- 
fortunate circumstances threaten the well being 
of his family, they will tell you that they would be 
glad to help YOU out, or they would impress you 
that they are painfully condescending from their 
position of ease and security to help the unfortunate. 

There is a sufficient number of intelligent young 
men and women in every city to constitute or or- 
ganize recreational influence if they were sufhciently 
interested. Each high school could have a 
recreational center largely directed by the young 
people in the high school. College students in college 
towns could be a wonderful factor in making pos- 
sible recreational programs. Each church could 
have a recreational committee, just as a Stewardess 
Board or a Board of Deacons, to provide enter- 
tainment at the church—not for the purpose of 
raising money tor foreign missions, but tor the 
purpose of providing recreation for the young people. 
A vocational councillor should be located at every 
large center where hundreds of children migrate 
trom the South, to help them determine their adap- 
tability or their compatibility. And then all of 
the national organizations with branches in local 
communities should federate and concentrate on 
certain phases of community development. Com- 
munity centers on a large scale, supported by the 
business men of the community, should provide 
capable supervisors, and the churches should pool 
together their finances and employ nurses. 

In the average southern city the only public 
building, save the church, where the working girls 
and young men too, for that matter, can find social 
contact in an environment of any degree ot re- 
spectability is at the railroad station. There are 
thousands of this class of young people who are 
being demoralized because of the lack of a social 
program that would provide them with healthy 
recreation. There are those who feel too humble 
in circumstances to go to church. Many people 
who send their children to the public schools do 
not send their children or carry them to the church. 
They have a feeling that there is a degree of cast 
in the church, resulting from the social position 
or prestige of the more fortunate members, that 
creates an atmosphere of aristocracy. 
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However, many of them go to church on their 
own accord. There are others who feel that the 
church is only concerned in enrolling them in its 
membership, and that its zeal for their spiritual 
salvation is so all consuming that their physical, 
economic and social salvation are very often over- 
looked. This is a challenge to the church of 
tomorrow. 

Large industrial and manufacturing concerns and 


business enterprises, as well as private individuals 
who employ these migrants and profit by their toil, 
must be induced to recognize efforts on behalf of 
their social well being as an investment in in- 
dustrial and economic efficiency. 

Where the employee eats and sleeps and spend: 
his leisure hours must be of as much concern to the 
employing interest as to where he works, and to the 
business man as to where he spends his money. 


Negro Physicians and Public Health Work in Pennsylvama 


By Henry M. Minton, M.D. 


ITY, state and national statistics show that 

the mortality rate from tuberculosis among 

Negroes is about -three times as great as 
among the whites. As the general mortality rate 
has been reduced there has been a reduction among 
Negroes. Nevertheless, whatever is responsible for 
this reduction has been shared to some degree by 
the Negro group. Millions of dollars have been 
spent in recent years by the National Tuberculosis 
Association and its local branches, municipal bu- 
reaus of health and state departments of health in 
the fight against this disease, and for this expense 
and effort they are able to show a reduction in the 
mortality rate to the extent of 50 per cent in twenty 
years. 

Previous to 1914 no particular attention was paid 
to colored people in Pennsylvania so far as this dis- 
ease was concerned. ‘To the casual observer it might 
occur that no particular attention is necessary, es- 
pecially in such a progressive state as Pennsylvania. 
It might be felt by him that any propaganda to 
ameliorate a condition among the entire population 
would necessarily reach every group of that popu- 
lation. But experience is demonstrating every day 
that the best way to carry a message to any group, 
especially where that group is in any way segregated, 
is through members of that group. 

At the Henry Phipps Institute previous to 1914 
the annual attendance of Negroes at its clinics num- 
bered from 28 to 76, and in the majority of the years 
less than 50. The most regrettable fact about this 
was that but few of this number returned for treat- 
ment more than once or twice. All of this was 
in spite of the fact that the Institute was located 
most conveniently for a large proportion of the Ne- 
gro population of Philadelphia, and especially that 
class who, by virtue of housing and financial status, 
were mostly in need of dispensary care. 

These facts caused those directing the Institute 
to feel that unless the Negroes could be brought into 
the clinics in appreciable numbers, creditable tuber- 
culosis work was not being done. They felt that 
this could be brought about by employing a colored 
social worker, and then obtaining a -Negro physi- 
cian to conduct a clinic. In 1914 a worker was en- 
gaged, with the consequent boosting of attendance 
that year to 121 separate patients, more than double 
any previous year, except one. In 1915 a colored 


physician took charge of a clinic. ‘The numbers in- 
creased rapidly, not only so far as separate cases were 
concerned, but as regards revisits. During the fiscal 
year ending February 1, 1923, there were 727 new 
cases with 2,746 visits to the clinic. 

This rapid, yet consistent, growth necessitated an 
expansion of the personnel of this department until 
at the present time there are three colored physicians 
in the chest clinics four days a week, and five social 
workers. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Negro clinic 
at the Phipps Institute, the Jefferson Hospital Chest 
Department instituted a clinic under a Negro phy- 
sician, and later added a colored worker. The 
amount of work compelled them to add another 
Negro physician to the staff. 

A further expansion of this work was made nine 
months ago by the establishment in the northern sec- 
tion of the city, in proximity to a densely populated 
Negro community, of a third clinic under a Negro 
physician and worker. This was a success from 
the beginning, and it was necessary after the first 
month to increase the number of clinic days from one 
a week to two, and to have one of the Phipps work- 
ers assist in order to relieve the congestion. During 
the first six months 190 individuals made 565 visits 
to this clinic. 

Recently a tuberculosis clinic was established un- 
der the auspices of the Department of Health of the 
city of Philadelphia at the Douglass Hospital. This 
clinic employs two Negro physicians and two 
workers, and is successfully drawing to itself a cred- 
itable number of patients. 

From the recital of these facts we may conclude 
that an experiment started ten years ago has become 
a proven demonstration of the value of Negro phy- 
sicians and social workers in reaching colored people. 
This Philadelphia project has been watched with 
interest in all parts of the country and has already 
been followed by some. 

Venereal Diseases 

In the fight against tuberculosis, especially since 
Negro physicians and nurses have become a part of 
the army of workers in this combat, it has become 
easy to interest the Negro clergy and the Negro press 
in this propaganda. In regard to venereal diseases 
there is a prudery, natural or false, whichever you 
may choose to call it, which prevents public atten- 
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tion being called to a disease which physicians and 
social workers know is causing intense and pro- 
longed suffering not only to adults but to innocent 
children. It is not yet possible to find a minister 
who would get up in his pulpit and preach about 
venereal diseases as he would about tuberculosis, or 
a newspaper that would give space to an anti-syphi- 
litic crusade as readily as it would to one against 
the white plague. Consequently, we find a more 
subtle problem in the case of venereal diseases than 
in that of tuberculosis. 


In my experience in the Mercy Hospital and the 
Phipps Institute, as well as in private practice, I 
have found that the Negro will readily and even 
enthusiastically subject himself to anti-luetic treat- 
ment, often for long periods of time, even without 
knowing why he is doing so, except to be relieved 
of certain symptoms. The problem is—How 
may these infected people be reached? There is one 
thing about the employment of Negro physicians 
and nurses in the anti-tuberculosis crusade which has 
been impressed upon me—it has given to the colored 
community a group of their own men and women 
who, representing a great movement, are regarded 
as authorities and as such are welcomed into their 
churches, lodges, clubs, public gatherings, and by 
their newspapers, that they may bring a message. 
There is in the Negro race today a growing sense 
of racial consciousness which makes these people feel 
proud of any creditable work that is propagated by 
members of that race—and to the same degree of 
pride there will exist an interest in this work. 


When Negro physicians are placed in venereal 
clinics with the support of such publicity as is used 
in this work, there is warrant for believing that the 
number of Negro patients will be increased, espe- 
cially if these clinics are placed near, or in, the Negro 
neighborhood. These physicians will become not 
only medical attaches to these clinics, but ambassa- 
dors from the department to the Negro population. 
The only public demonstrations made in Philadel- 
phia on venereal diseases were some screen pictures 
shown under the auspices of our Negro medical so- 
ciety and arranged through the intervention of a 
colored physician of Harrisburg, who was connected 
with the State Department of Health. 


Small-Pox 


During the past year Philadelphia has been more 
or less excited over small-pox. From December 13, 
1922, to December 27, 1923, 79 cases of small-pox 
were discovered, and all the victims were Negroes. 
Thousands of people were vaccinated in block quar- 
antines by physicians from the Bureau of Health. 

Dr. Cairns, Chief Medical Inspector of the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Health, writes me: “All of these 
cases have been imported cases, or traced to direct 
contact with such imported cases. These people 


have come from Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia; the great number of them 
came from Georgia and the Carolinas. A high per 
centage of these people were above normal in intel- 
ligence and thrift, and some lived in crowded houses, 
while in others the conditions were good. 


“In conversation with many of these people, when 
asked why they had not been vaccinated, their reply 
invariably was that they had never been asked to 
be vaccinated and no one had ever suggested it to 


them.” 


I believe, most assuredly, in vaccination. The 
problem is—How shall we reach the unvaccinated ? 
My observation has convinced me that voluntary 
measures will not accomplish anything. About a 
year ago, at the request of the Philadelphia Bureau 
of Health, there was established at the Mercy Hos- 
pital a vaccination clinic. About the only ones to 
come to it were a few children who were sent by a 


neighborhood public school. 


The industrial insurance companies might aid by 
making vaccination a membership requirement. I 
have also to suggest that the employers of all labor 
insist upon vaccination as a condition of employment. 
And in addition, I would urge that an appeal be 
made to the national government to attack this mat- 
ter at its source. Much money and effort have been 
spent by the United States Public Health Service 
toward eradicating certain mosquitoes and malaria 
in various portions of the South. Surely this small- 
pox problem merits attention, and the laxity of one 
community should not be permitted to endanger the 
health ahd lives of another. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I want to urge that in the consid- 
eration of all health problems in this state affecting 
the Negro, due consideration be given the Negro 
physician and the Negro nurse. There are today 
about 150 colored physicians in Philadelphia alone, 
administering to 75 per cent of the 150,000 Negroes 
within the borders of our city. The Negro nurse 
is just coming into her well deserved prominence. 
The members of these two professions know the in- 
nermost thoughts, ambitions and peculiarities of their 
own people, and receive from them that response and 
confidence which would be impossible in a program 
from which they were omitted. 

And in order that these physicians may become 
most capable of protecting the state, and that these 
aspiring women may become well educated nurses, 
I would ask that the Negro hospitals of the state be 
liberally supported. 

In any program it should be realized that recog- 
nition begets pride, the hope of recognition begets 
ambition, and proper ambition will make better men 
and women of all of us. 


— 
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A Note on Negro Education 


By E, FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


HE aim of this article is to evaluate the past 

education of the Negro in relation to the culture 

complex in which he has been placed, and indi- 
cate the direction its future development should 
take. Consequently, we shall not consider those 
well-known travesties upon education where schools 
calling themselves universities have conferred imag- 
inary degrees; or where thousands of dollars are 
spent annually to perfect athletic teams and nothing 
is expended for library books; or where orating is 
the chief scholastic effort; or, finally, where quartets 
are the most prized products. Such instances of 
short-sightedness and ignorance must find a place in 
the sadder pages of the history of Negro education. 
They concern us only as they relate to the theme 
of this article, namely: How has the education 
given the Negro so far fitted him for participation 
in the particular culture complex known as Ameri- 
can civilization? 

Before considering the question raised above, let 
us review briefly the main features in the history 
of Negro education. The fact that strikes us is its 
missionary and religious nature. Among the pio- 
neers who undertook the education of the Negro, the 
majority were inspired with missionary zeal. Their 
aim was primarily religious. Inspired by the mission- 
ary endeavors of the nineteenth century to Christian- 
ize backward peoples, they sought, on the one hand, 
to train ministers of the gospel and, on the other 
hand, to convert Negroes to Christianity. Allied 
with but somewhat differentiated from the mission- 
ary aim was the philanthropic spirit. This was also 
a product of nineteenth century humanitarian ideals. 
Those influenced by these ideais endeavored through 
educating the Negro not only to assist him because 
he was disadvantaged socially but, in many cases, to 
fit him for full citizenship in the American common- 
wealth. 

The reaction of the South is too well known to 
repeat. It is sufficient to say that the South has never 
seriously opposed giving to the Negro ministers who 
would prepare him to live in another world so long 
as it did not interfere with the Negro’s working in 
this world. As long as his leaders unlocked the mys- 
teries of heaven, there was no opposition. It was 
only when his teachers unfolded the mysteries of 
this world that the southern white man has objected. 
A landmark in Negro education, so far as the white 
man was concerned, was reached when a type of 
education was discovered that concerned itself with 
this world and at the same time did not disturb the 
Negro as a worker. Tuskegee has stood in the 
white man’s imagination as such a reconciliation. 


It may be well to restate here the main features 
of the culture complex in which the American Ne- 
gro has been placed. According to one student of 
culture, this complex is characterized by mechanical 


invention, universal suffrage, and mass education un- 
der which religion is included. Such a descriptive 
formula is acceptable for our purpose. Surely no 
one can gainsay the dominating role of mechanical 
invention in our civilization. Not only are we con- 
cerned with the more obvious aspects and results of 
a highly developed mechanical environment, but with 
those subtler effects which are reflected in the habits 
of thoughts. With this understanding of our culture 
complex, we are prepared to evaluate Negro edu- 
cation. 


In this connection we must recall the controversy 
between the proponents of industrial education under 
the leadership of Tuskegee and the defenders of the 
so-called higher education. It is strange that in this 
controversy the fundamental value of industrial edu- 
cation was never mentioned. It was neither the un- 
doubtable value of the inculcation of regular habits 
nor the boasted achievement of making Negroes in- 
dustrially efficient. The chief value of this educa- 
tion was psychic. The Negro was brought from a 
culture in which certain primitive mental habits 
moulded his environment. His experiences under the 
slave regime affected these psychic attitudes but 
slightly. In order for the Negro to participate in 
spirit as well as in outward practices in American 
culture, it was necessary for him to acquire the basic 
mental assumptions of western civilization. Mechan- 
ical causation is the basis of our thought life. This 
is quite different from the habit of primitive minds to 
be indifferent to secondary causes. The surest way 
to make this transition from primitive to scientific 
habits of thought was to place the Negro in an en- 
vironment which he must manipulate according to 
the principles of mechanical causes. This was the 
sure antidote to mystic and invisible forces, omens 
and divination. 


The foregoing does not deny that the so-called 
higher education did not seek and attain the same 
ends. Its field of operation was, of course, more re- 
stricted. But it was restricted in a more fundamen- 
tal sense. Higher education was an indirect means 
by which scientific causal relations were impinged 
upon the Negro’s mind through symbols. That this 
was a less effective method of displacing certain prim- 
itive mental habits cannot be denied. In spite of 
this disadvantage, higher education did allow its 
students to drink in spiritual values that all leaders 
must have. This brings us to the chief indictment 
against Negro education in the past. ° 


Negro education in the past, to characterize it 
briefly, has been too much inspiration and too little 
information. This charge applies equally to all 
kinds of Negro education. Even that type of edu- 
cation that has claimed to concern itself with the 
realities of life has wasted much time in giving in- 
spiration. Of course, much of this false emphasis 
has been due to an erroneous conception of the 
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springs ot human behavior. The Negro student has 
been kept constantly tuned up, so to speak. He has 
heard inspiring speeches daily from his leaders, who 
bubble over with platitudes. The whole gamut of 
his emotional nature has been played upon. He has 
dissipated grand emotional experiences and squan- 
dered the stirrings of his soul in inaction. Instead 
of filling the Negro’s mind with knowledge and 
training him in the fundamental habits of civiliza- 
tion, his teachers have quite often led him from one 
emotional debauch to another. Surfeited with emo- 
tional appeals never resulting in action, the product 
ot Negro education has become a spectator of civili- 
zation incapable of participation. 

He has been a spectator mainly because he has 
maintained the attitude of one enjoying rather than 
one helping to create. The environment in which 
he has been placed has been one in which rational 
rather than sentimental attitudes were demanded. 
Some will assign this to a difference in racial tem- 
perament. But the operation of environmental fac- 
tors can, to a large extent, account for this distinc- 
tive difference in reaction to the psycho-social envi- 
ronmental. In this case the type of education given 
the Negro has produced a sentimental rather than 
rational attitude towards life. This sentimental atti- 
tude displays itself all along the line of Negro life. 
While it may not be fair to charge it entirely to 
education, it is true that whether we look back upon 
traternalizing of the older generation in their secret 
societies or the newer generation in their college tra- 
ternities, or medical conventions degenerated into 
social functions, we see the same old emotional or 
sentimental life of school days. 

We come now to an aspect of Negro education 
that accounts for many of the cultural scarecrows 
who have been the products of Negro education. In 
their missionary zeal and philanthropic enthusiasm 
the early apostles, who carried education to Negroes, 
called in all who labored and were heavily burdened 
with ignorance. While, it is true, there did not 
exist even the present unperfected means of selecting 
students qualified for different grades of work, some 
degree of selection was possible. This failure to 
select students has produced queer schools and queer 
students. Some schools have been crosses between a 
retormatory and a school for feeble-minded and an 
ordinary school. They were true melting-pots with 
religious, or rather emotional, education as the sol- 
vent. The products have varied in ignorance of 
and disharmony with the spirit of western culture. 
While most of the outstanding products are trained 
in “turning on” the emotions, there are a few excep- 
tions who possess the spirit and culture of our civili- 
zation. 

Such has been Negro education in the past. To- 
day Negro education faces a crisis. This crisis is not 
so much due to the passing of missionary and philan- 
thropic support. It is a spiritual rather than an eco- 
nomic crisis. The old ideals are inadequate. Mis- 
sionary education might have prepared the Negro 
to live in heaven, but it did not fit him for the cul- 
ture complex in which he finds himself. But the old 


education in its day did give the Negro an objective. 
Negro education offers no objective to the Negro 
today. Old ideals have been dissipated. ‘The Negro 
is either revolting against the old ideals or is adopt- 
ing a narrow and selfish individualism. Hence the 
large number of students who are preparing them- 
selves for the professions as a means to wealth and 
enjoyment, and not as a means for deeper and more 
responsible participation in our civilization. 

What of the new educational ideals? In the first 
place, the education of the future must make the 
Negro himself of first consideration. The education 
of the past did not do this. It must be conceded 
that in the absence of adequate Negro leadership 
someone else had to assume the responsibility, and 
our gratitude for this leadership, that offered itself 
when a nation shirked its duty and the South deter- 
mined to keep the Negro in ignorance and economic 
slavery, can never be too great. Yet this education 
was to satisfy certain impulses and mould the Negro 
in accordance with certain prejudices and ideals. 
This is excellently illustrated by the case of a philan- 
thropic white woman who had given large sums of 
money for years to the education of Negroes. After 
these many years of an apparently high appreciation 
of the Negro, she happened to attend a meeting of 
Negroes for social development. She came away 
alarmed and determined not to give another cent 
tor Negro education because she found Negroes as 
cultured and as intelligent as white people! She 
felt guilty and dismayed when she beheld the result 
of her efforts. Her attitude towards Negroes was 
primarily that of a kindly lady who has sponsored 
a society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
but naturally resents rescued dogs, for example, as- 
suming roles reserved for homo sapiens; or our gen- 
eral refusal to confer citizenship upon the intelligent 
ape at Hollywood, however much we are willing to 
pay for him to do tricks. It is evident that such 
educational efforts do not make the Negro the center 
of their aims. They do not represent attempts to 
develop the Negro into full manhood and afford 
ample development for a personality that has been 
abridged. This means that if white people are to 
assume the direction of Negro education, the older 
missionary and philanthropic ideals must be aban- 
doned, or Negroes must assume the direction of their 
education. His educational institutions can no 
longer be the prizes in church politics or furnish 
berths for failures in other walks of life. The Ne- 
gro must be educated for his own sake as a constitu- 
ent member of American civilization. 


The new education must be built upon the sure 
foundation of sound scholarship. The Bachelor’s 
degree from a Negro school should assure us at least 
that the holder can read and write English, We 
should expect this from those of high school standing. 
Aside from mere technical knowledge, the educated 
Negro should understand the moral and scientific 
values afloat in our civilization. Recently the Negro 
ministers of a large city prided themselves on the fact 
that they were 100% “strong” in believing in the 
Virgin birth. Since Negroes cannot boast of su- 
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perior “spiritual” or “mysterious” insight, this fact 
can only be a monument to the ignorance of the 
Negro preacher. The equipment of the educated 
Negro should represent an attitude determined by 
a possession of the most advanced knowledge extant 
in the world. But to achieve this end it will be 
necessary to select students. However much we may 
be inclined to excuse the wholesale education of 
Negroes in the past, with the means available today, 
there is no excuse whatever for the past indiscrim- 
inate education of Negroes which has produced so 
many scarecrows of culture. 


We must hasten to a consideration of moral and 
religious aspects of the new education before some 
object to ‘‘soulless” scholarship as the ideal in edu- 
cation. The old education of Negroes depended 
upon the easily communicable emotional states to 
mould conduct and character. This has been one 
of the main weaknesses in Negro education gener- 
ally. Conduct and character are the results of 
habits. The exploitation of the emotions in the 
Negro has not built up motor responses but has 
dissipated itself in the air. 

Sound moral education for the Negro must sub- 
ject him to situations where desirable motor re- 
sponses will be elicited so as to build up habits valu- 
able for the civilization in which he is placed. If the 
Negro is endowed with an extra share of emotion so 
much the better for the desirable habits he has ac- 
quired. Negro education has had in this respect the 
same ill effects that American athletic contests have 
upon the mob of spectators, who lose themselves in 
emotional debauches which never result in activity. 
Negroes must be taught to act as well as feel. 


When we consider the place of religion in the 
education and life of the Negro we are keenly aware 
of the statement of Dean Kelly Miller, that the re- 
ligion of Jesus has been interpreted to the Negro 
through Teutonic eyes and that the Negro must re- 
turn to the source for inspiration in the future. For 
people situated as the Negro, in the midst of a mili- 
tant and overbearing civilization, there could be no 
better religion than the simple, fundamental prin- 
ciples, taught by Jesus, of the brotherhood of man 
and the superiority of moral force. As we know, 
these principles have been ignored by the Teuton and 
the militant, hypocritical and ceremonial Christianity 
with its castes, which we behold today has nothing 
to offer the Negro. His preachers have aped the 
Teutonic interpretation; but in many cases, it must 
be said, out of pure ignorance. Some cowardly 
preachers and leaders have pretended to emulate 
Jesus’ humility and reliance upon moral forces by 
lying to the white man and bartering away for favors 
the moral sanctions of justice in the face of an op- 
ponent depending upon physical force. Except in 
a few rare cases the non-resistance of the Negro has 
never been actuated by the religion of Jesus. His 


reliance upon moral force has been a cowardly denial 
of his right to the enjoyment of the same treatment 
as the white man; and his humility has been lying 
about his desire for this. If the new education for 
the Negro includes in its program religious training, 
let it return to the source as Dean Miller so aptly 
counsels. Let it avoid both the aimless emotional 
dissipations of the past and the hypocritical and 
militant counterfeit Christianity of white civiliza- 
tion. 

In the evolution of Negro culture there is one fac- 
tor making for rational attitudes, namely,—economic 
development. Business experience for the Negro is 
proving more fundamentally educative in certain re- 
spects than his formal education, because it has put 
him in contact with an environment requiring less 
expenditure of emotion and a greater exercise of 
rational habits. Of course, business has its narrow 
outlook and restricted aims and can not exercise the 
influence on the Negro we are sceking. 

This brings us to the greatest task of the new edu- 
cation, namely,—the rationalization of the culture 
process with Negroes. Recently a young European, 
who visited this country and noted his impressions 
concerning the Negro problem, was struck by the 
servile way in which Negroes imitated the white 
man’s ideals and values and his fear of being differ- 
ent. Imitation, of course, is a natural social process 
and the Negro responds according to the universal 
laws of imitation. But a group situated as the Ne- 
gro must avoid the danger of unconsciously assimi- 
lating values which either have no meaning for him 
or which the leaders of thought in the world are 
trying to replace with higher values. The Negro, 
rather advantageously situated, should be a pioneer 
in enunciating values that those overwhelmed by 
their own culture could never attain. For example, 
there is no reason for the Negro to be an intense 
nationalist. When his leaders boasted after the War 
that there was not one Negro conscientious objector, 
they reflected the subservient and short-sighted out- 
look of Negro leaders; and, if the claim were true, 
the unidealistic mind of the Negro. It is the func- 
tion of Negro educators to disseminate those desir- 
able values and elements of the environing culture 
that the Negro is to incorporate into his life. Al- 
ready the Negro, unguided or rather misguided, has 
unconsciously drunk in values and ideals that have 
no meaning to him. The accomplishment of a con- 
sciously built up culture will depend upon leaders 
with a vision and understanding of cultural pro- 
cesses. Nevertheless, spiritual and intellectual eman- 
cipation of the Negro awaits the building of a Negro 
university, supported by Negroes and directed by 
Negro educators, who have imbibed the best that 
civilization can offer; where his savants can add to 
human knowledge and promulgate those values 
which are to inspire and motivate Negroes as a cul- 


ture group. 
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Methods in Conducting Recreational W ork 


By MartHa TRravitta SPEAKMAN 


LAY is the serious business of childhood. It 

should mean not only happiness and health but 

mental, moral, and spiritual development as 
well. 

Parents, teachers, playground leaders, social 
workers in other lines—all of us who have to do 
with children—have in our keeping not only their 
present-day happiness but their future happiness as 
well. What they do today will surely be reflected 
in their future lives. The paths of expression we 
open for them today will lead to greater opportu- 
nities later on. Habits and ideals tormed in child- 
hood usually remain. Aren’t many of us influenced 
by the way we are taught to do things? Isn’t our 
appreciation of some songs and stories greater be- 
cause of our childhood memories? Don’t we usually 
enjoy most those games we played in our childhood ? 
Some of us don’t know any others to play! 

If we can teach the children of today enough 
interesting, vigorous games, games that train in 
alertness, in self-control, in team spirit, and in fair 
play, but most of all games that are good fun, we 
are giving the children of today an inheritance that 
will remain with them always. 

If we can teach dancing, both folk dancing and 
social dancing, in the right way and with good 
music we are creating in children a taste for whole- 
some dancing so that when they grow older they 
will be much more likely to desire the right kind of 
dancing. 

If we can give the children of today an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves in story-acting, in dra- 
matics, in different kinds of handicraft, and in 
music; if we can create in them a desire for good 
reading, when they grow older they will have a 
store of interesting, wholesome things to do in their 
leisure time. 

The problem of what to do with leisure time is a 
real one with many of us grown-ups. The recrea- 
tion theory that one should use other muscles and 
different brain cells in one’s leisure time than those 
cells and muscles which are used during the work- 
ing hours is all very well, if we have had the proper 
training to do this; but when one comes home from 
a tiresome dav’s work it isn’t natural to say, “This 
evening I will use the muscles and brain cells that 
have been at rest all day.” For usually we do the 
thing which is easiest for us to do and consequently 
use the same muscles and brain cells we have been 
using all day simply because these muscles we can 
most easily coordinate. 

For example: During the war soldiers in train- 
ing camps, after having hours of drilling each day, 
usually preferred a vigorous game of baseball in- 
stead of some kind of recreation that would use 
other muscles and brain cells than those that had 
been used all day. In the same way, a woman who 
has been sitting at a machine all day often sits down 


in the evening to do fancy work instead of dancing 
or in some way using her “big’’ muscles. 

If children learn a great many kinds of activ- 
ities in their childhood it isn’t so difficult to find 
plenty of the right sort of things to do in their 
leisure time when they are grown. 

An illustration of how play can be introduced 
into a community which has failed to emphasize its 
importance is the work done by the Children’s 
Bureau in Porto Rico. “Play and Recreation” was 
one part of the Bureau’s Porto Rican Children’s 
Year survey. 

First we talked with the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and secured his approval and support. Then 
we talked to the Supervisor of Schools in the largest 
district, as we wanted to have our main demonstra- 
tion there. After a few weeks this Supervisor was 
entirely convinced that the idea was a sound one 
and told us that he would require every teacher to 
have twenty minutes of supervised play each day in 
place of the old-fashioned “‘recess’’ of fifteen minutes. 
In order that the teachers should have plenty of 
material with which to work, we went into each 
school and held classes with the teachers to teach 
them games and folk dances, and to talk about story- 
telling, story-acting, dramatics, music, singing, and 
any other phases of play and recreation which the 
teachers wished to know more about. Every day 
groups of forty or fifty teachers met together not 
only to talk over the games but to play them them- 
selves. It was perfectly delightful to see how much 
they themselves enjoyed playing games! 

Some of the suggestions we gave to these Porto 
Rican teachers may be of interest to you. 

The importance of having the teacher see that 
all the children play was particularly stressed. As 
every teacher knows, there are always many chil- 
dren who are natural leaders, strong, healthy, and 
perhaps a bit overbearing and dictatorial, who are 
always “in the game.” On the other hand, there 
are always groups of children who are bashful or 
backward and for some reason are not “in it.”” It’s 
very important that the teacher shall see to it that 
the timid children have their “turn’’ and that while 
of course the “bold and forward” children have 
their turns, too, they should also be made to feel 
that there are others in the game besides themselves. 
For after all we live in a world where some are 
strong and some are weak and it is vitally important 
that the two groups learn to play with each other. 

It is important for the supervising teacher to 
throw herself so wholeheartedly into the game that 
the children feel that she is one with them, and to 
put enough joy and happiness into the game so that 
the children get plenty of laughter out of it. The 
teacher should sometimes make an effort to help 
those who rarely ever win to occasionally do so, so 
these children will know the feeling of being suc- 
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cessful; it encourages them to try again. 

In teaching games it is also important to al- 
ternate active games and quiet games. Children get 
much more from the recess time or from their play- 
ground activities or any other play, for that matter, 
if the teacher in charge sees that they do not play 
too many games that are active and tiring. Quiet 
games should be played as well as active ones. 

In certain communities throughout the country 
splendid work is being done in the recreation field 
among colored groups. Several weeks ago I went 
over to Baltimore to talk with Dr. William Bur- 
dick who is in charge of the Maryland Playground 
Athletic League, an organization that has not only 
Baltimore but the entire State of Maryland as its 
field. I was delighted to find how great an interest 
this League is taking in the colored communities 


of Maryland. There are 325 Community Leagues 
already formed and in each of the 23 counties Field 
Days have been held, so that each county has come 
together for a day of Play and athletic contests. 
Those who were in charge told me with great pride 
that the spirit was perfectly splendid; that great 
crowds, often 3000 people or more, would come 
together and have a happy day, with a band and a 
picnic to add to the gayety. 

During work and school hours our actions are 
guided by others. In our leisure time we do as we 
please—our own desires predominate. “What mod- 
ern industry represses, modern play must free.’ It 
is up to us to see to it that there are enough recrea- 
tion facilities for us all to be able to express our- 
selves in the best, fullest, and happiest way. 


The Scout Movement and the Colored Boy 


By R. M. WuHeat 


HE Louisville council of the Boy Scouts was 

the first in the United States to formulate a 

definite plan of work among colored boys. The 
writer, a southern white man, who has spent his 
entire life in the South, and in close touch with the 
colored people of the South, was induced to under- 
take the task of building up an organization that 
would bring all the advantages of Scouting to the 
colored boys of Louisville. After being assured of 
the full and hearty co-operation of Mr. A. T. Ben- 
son, who at that time was Scout Executive of Louis- 
ville, as well as that of the splendid men who com- 
posed the Executive Board, he began his work. The 
first step was to establish Division Headquarters in 
the center of the colored population. The next step 
was to surround the executive with an Advisory 
Board, composed of eighteen outstanding colored 
men in Louisville. These men have been the con- 
stant advisors and helpers of the executive during 
the past three and a half years and at all times there 
has been the closest harmony and heartiest co-opera- 
tion. The next step was to get in touch with the 
pastors of the colored churches, the principals and 
teachers of the public schools, and other leaders of 
the race. These people have responded in a splendid 
way and have always given the executive the finest 
assistance in his efforts to help them solve the boy 
problem in the different parts of the city. 

We have built up an organization of twenty-three 
colored troops, with about five hundred boys. Each 
troop is under the jurisdiction of some institution, 
the majority of them being connected with the 
churches. Each group has also a Troop Committee 
of at least three men, who are appointed by the 
governing body of the institution. These men elect 
the Scoutmaster and his assistants and supervise the 


work of the troop. The Scoutmaster of each troop 
is a colored man. Many of these boys are doing 
splendid work in the passing of various Scout tests. 
We have two boys who have reached the very high 
rank of Eagle Scouts. They were among the first 
colored boys in the United States to reach this rank. 
The boys are very faithful in the observance of the 
“Scout Oath and Scout Laws,” and in the practise 
of the daily “good turn,” and are always ready to 
respond to calls for civic service. 

Each summer there is a camp for these lads— 
“Camp Dan Beard”—which is named ia honor of 
Mr. Dan Beard, National Scout Commissioner. It 
has been in existence four years and was the first 
established for colored Boy Scouts in the United 
States. It has been well attended each year and has 
been a source of great pleasure and benefit. 

One very fine feature in connection with our work 
is the kindly relationship existing between the boys 
of the white troops and the boys of the colored 
troops. There has never been at any time the slight- 
est friction. The boys of both races have always 
shown a disposition to respect each other and to rec- 
ognize the fact that a Scout is a Scout, whether he 
be a white boy or a colored boy. If we can instill 
into these lads the principles of the “Scout Oath and 
Scout Laws,” we will have taken a long step toward 
the solution of the problem of race relationship in 
the future. The executive has at all times accorded 
to the leaders of the colored race, with whom he has 
been associated, respect and courtesy. They in turn 
have given him, without stint, their confidence and 
their genuine friendship. He learned long ago to 
appreciate the character and the ability of these men 
and to respect them for the splendid work they are 
doing. He has found the colored people to be ap- 
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Louisville Boy Scouts in Camp 


preciative of his efforts in behalf of their boys and 
responsive to every call for sympathy and support 
in the work he has tried to do. No people on earth 
are more loyal in their friendship. They are a gen- 
erous, big-hearted, kindly race. In the efforts to 
improve themselves, they are quick to recognize every 
good thing that is attempted for them by their 
friends and in the Boy Scout Movement they give 
evidence of seeing a program which means much in 
the development of future manhood. 

Another very fine feature is the co-operation of 
the best class of white people of the city. The 
present Scout Executive of Louisville, Mr. Thorn- 
ton Wilcox, and the Executive Board, composed of 
some of the outstanding men of the city, are in full 
accord with every plan to advance the Boy Scout 
Movement among the colored boys. The colored 
Work Committee of the Louisville Council, which 
is the point of contact between the executive and the 
Advisory Board of the colored organization and the 
central organization of the city, has as its chairman 
Colonel P. H. Callahan, a man of national in- 
fluence, and one who is always ready ‘and willing to 
do everything possible to make our work a complete 
success. 

The success of the Boy Scout Movement for the 
colored boys in Louisville, Ky., has created interest 
all over the country. In speaking of the accom- 
plishment, Dr. George J. Fisher, National Field 
Director, has assured us that we have perhaps 
“builded better than we know.” He and other of- 
ficials at National Headquarters have given us every 


encouragement in our work and we believe that the 
time is not far distant when the benefits of the great 
Boy Scout program will be made available to every 
colored boy of Scout age in the United States. 

As in the development of all pioneer organiza- 
tions, there have been serious problems to face. But 
after three and one-half years of strenuous toil, we 
can begin to see the realization of that for which we 
have toiled, and hoped, and prayed. 

The wisdom of the plan we have used in Louis- 
ville, Ky., has long ago become so apparent that it 
is generally recognized that a program similar in 
form must be used in other parts of the country. 
If the writer can be of assistance to any one who 
is interested in the development of Scouting among 
the colored boys, he will be very happy to do so. 
We feel that we have the opportunity at this time 
to develop a fine type of leadership among the col- 
ored men of the country and to develop a fine class 
of troops among the colored boys. The races must 
live side by side in this country and they must de- 
velop side by side, if we are to have the type of 
manhood in the future that will make our beloved 
country safe and insure its progress in all lines of 
activity. These boys of today, both white and col- 
ored, will be the citizens of tomorrow. What that 
citizenship will be depends upon what we, to whom 
the training of these boys has been committed, do in 
the way of training them at the present time. Let 
us regard it as a sacred trust, and govern ourselves 
accordingly. 


WHO’S WHO 


Jesse O. Thomas is Southern Field Representative of 
the National Urban League. 

Henry M. Minton, M. D., is Superintendent of Mercy 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. Franklin Frazier is Director of the School of Social 
Work located at Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia. 
He was awarded a scholarship for one year at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen in Denmark. 

Martha Travilla Speakman is a Representative of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


R. M. Wheat is a southern white man and director of 
the work among Negro boys in Louisville, Kentucky, un- 
der the Boy Scout movement. 

Henry Coffin Fellow is a resident of Wichita, Kansas, 
and a Quaker. He has written several volumes of poetry. 

Eloise Bibb Thompson is a resident of Los Angeles, 
California, and a writer. 

Edna Worthley Underwood is the author of “The Peni- 
tent” and other books. 
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Stories in Sculpture 


“And Art's higher message, after all, is not for 
the pen nor the tongue, but for the sight, the sense, 
the soul.” 


N the sense that art is idealization, it holds an- 
other angle of significance for Negroes. It is, 
perhaps, unfortunate that beauty or those rep- 
resentations of it coaxed from stone or molded from 
metal need be taken seriously as having racial impor- 
tance. But this is not so much the fault of beauty 
or its appreciation as of the other elements which go 
to make up the peculiar cultural environment by 
which Negroes are surrounded. They do well to 
seek out and appraise and guard zealously those sym- 
bols of their life and history which the skilled hands 
ot American sculptors hand down to posterity. 
Quietly and painstakingly, over a long period of 
years, Freeman H. M. Murray has sought out and 
attempted to appraise the representations of Negroes 
in sculpture. His studies made a book which has, 
unfortunately, been but little known. To this work 
he has brought such careful study that a much wider 
acquaintance both with his estimates and the infor- 
mation is well warranted. The volume contains 
forty-eight illustrations of sculpture, in each one of 
which there is a vivid human story. One ot the 
classics in this field is a piece by John Rogers—*“The 
Slave Auction.” 
“In this group there are three adult figures, also 
a child and a baby. The slave man, barefoot and 
roughly but neatly dressed, stands at the side of a 
goods-box, behind which, on a smaller box, stands 
the auctioneer. A woman, apparently his wite, 
stands on the other side of the box. She is pressing 
to her bowed face a nearly naked baby whose chubby 
hand rests on her tear-wet cheek. She, too, is bare- 
foot; but she looks neat. A small barefoot boy hides 
in the folds of her skirt. On the front of the box 
is tacked a piece of muslin bearing these words: 
Great Sale of Horses, Cattle, 
Negroes, and Other Farm Stock, 
This day at Public Auction.” 


To see these words written, or to hear them 
spoken, must yield even in the most unemotional be- 
ing at least an impression; but to see this group— 
sculpture though it is—needs must quicken the deli- 
cate pulses of that part of us that is our lite—the 
soul, and arouse a peculiar sorrow—a great joy that 
from the depths of despair these dismantled people 
have risen to the heights of civilization. 

Since many of us are of the opinion that credit for 
the Emancipation of the Negro slaves is due solely 
to Abraham Lincoln, it is interesting to have in 
sculpture the following conceptions regarding this 
widely known historical event. 

Thomas Ball, in 1865, modeled “Lincoln and a 
Kneeling Slave.” This work was expanded into an 


“Emancipation and the Freed in American Sculture,” by 
Freeman H. M. Murray. Published by the author, at 
1733 7th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


Emancipation” group and set up in 1876 in Lincoln 
Park, Washington. A comment reads: 

“The original group was in Italian marble, and 
differs in some respects from the bronze group. In 
the original the kneeling slave is represented as per- 
fectly passive, receiving the boon of treedom trom 
the hand of the great liberator. But the artist has 
justly changed all this to bring the presentation 
nearer to the historical fact, by making the emanci- 
pated slave an agent in his own deliverance. He is 
represented as exerting his own strength, with 
strained muscles, in breaking the chain which had 
bound him. A greater degree of dignity and vigor, 
as well as of historical accuracy, is thus imparted.” 

Bearing out this idea there is the “Emancipation” 
monument by George Edwin Bissell, which was un- 
veiled in the old Calton Burying Ground in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, in 1893. 


Terssaint L’Ouverture, statue by Anne Whitney 
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Greek Slave, statue by Hiram Powers 


“He (Mr. Lincoln) stands quietly and com- 
posedly, holding the Proclamation in his right hand. 
His left hand is behind him, instead of being—as in 
Ball’s first group—extended as if in blessing or bene- 
diction.” 

Another sculptor, John Quincy Adams Ward, 
gave expression to his conception in the “Freedman,” 
which was exhibited in New York in 1863 and 
brought forth this remark from James J. Jarves: 

“Completely original in itself, a genuine inspira- 
tion of American history, noble in thought and lofty 
in sentiment. A naked slave has burst his shackles, 
and with uplifted face thanks God for his freedom. 
We have seen nothing in our sculpture more soul- 
lifting or more comprehensively eloquent. It tells 
in one word the whole sad story of slavery and the 
bright story of emancipation.” 

Nor could the sculptor neglect to portray woman- 
hood. 

In 1862, William Wetmore Story, a New 
Englander, then working in Rome, sent to the Lon- 
don Exhibition his “Cleopatra” and “The Libyan 
Sibyl.” Of these works, Jarves has written: 

“Unhappily, England has secured the two concep- 
tions, Cleopatra and the Libyan Sibyl, which have 
placed him (Story) in European estimation at the 
head of American sculptors. Their greatness con- 


sists in originality of thought. They are the growth 
of new art-blood. We may ethnographically object 
that Cleopatra, sprung from Hellenic blood, could 
not be African in type. Still it is a generous idea, 
growing out of the spirit of the age—the uplifting 
of down-trodden races to an equality of chances in 
life with the most favored—to bestow on one of 
Africa’s daughters the possibility of the intellectual 
power and physical attractions of the Greek siren. 
The Sibyl is Africa’s prophetic annunciation of her 
future among nations. Sculpture of this character 
displays a creative imagination and daring of no 
mean order. Born of, yet in some degree forestall- 
ing the great political ideas of the age, it is high art 
teaching noble truth.” 

And what more truthful sentiment could be ex- 
pressed than the words composed and read by the 
late John Boyle O'Reilly, in 1888, at the dedication 
of the “Attucks Memorial’ — 

And now is the tree to blossom? Is the bowl of 
agony filled? 

Shall the price be paid and the honor said and the 
word of outrage stilled ? 

And we who have toiled for freedom’s law, have we 
sought for freedom’s soul ? 

Have we learned at last that human right is not a 
part, but the whole? 

That nothing is told while the clinging sin remains 
in part unconfessed ? 

That the health of the nation is periled if one man 
is oppressed ? 

Indian and Negro, Saxon and Celt, Teuton and 
Latin, and Gaul— 

Mere surface shadow and sunshine, while the sound- 
ing unifies all! 

One love, one hope, one duty theirs! No matter 
the time or the ken, 

There never was separate heart-beat in all the races 
of men! 

This monument, to cherish the memory of Crispus 
Attucks, was modeled by Robert Kraus and is one 
of the exhibits in Boston. 

“The Democracy of Childhood,” by Bissell, lends 
its own glow to our rainbow of hope! This group 
was dedicated in 1884 in Waterbury, Conn. The 
Rev. Joseph Anderson gives a comprehensive descrip- 
tion: 

“The seated figure, whose face is full of motherly 
tenderness, leans forward in an attitude of listening. 
Her clasped hands rest on a large book which stands 
on her knee; her right foot is upon a cannon, beside 
which is a broken shackle. The fillet which binds 
her hair is ornamented with a miniature shield, 
graven with stars and stripes, which marks her out 
as representing the American government. A well- 
dressed school-boy—his bundle of books beside him— 
stands at her knee; and while she leans forward to 
listen to him, she looks benignantly upon a ragged 
little Negro sitting on a cotton bale at her feet, who 
holds in one hand a hoe, and is trying with the other 
to force open the leaves of the book upon her knee. 
In the school-boy, making an earnest appeal in be- 
half of the young Negro, the North is represented 
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The Democracy of Childhood, group, on Military Monu- 
ment, Waterbury, Conn., by George E. Bissell 


(by one of its children—for children have no preju- 
dices and know no color line) as appealing to the 
Government to extend to the African race the edu- 
cational and other advantages which white people, 
North and South, had long enjoyed. And the Ne- 
gro, who represents an emancipated people, illus- 


Lost Opportunity 


Henry Corrin FELLow 


O Mother of the night-wold, 

Out of a window of heaven, 

On the wings of silken moonlight 

Thou hast come at the shadowy moontide 
Into a radiant day dawn, 

Weft with a web of star-light; 


Hast come to the stoop of my cottage, 
Passed on with a willowy whisper, 
Not seeing a scarlet lintel; 

Went out in the night forever, 

To wrap at the shrine of her fledgling 
In the unhewn forest of Sorrow. 


trates by his position and action the eager desire of 
his race to secure the education which they know to 
be necessary to success in a free republic.” 

And there’s a sculpture of Toussaint L’Ouverture 
by the late Anne Whitney, of which Mrs. Livermore 
writes: 

“It was this noble Haytien, whom the world 
would proudly remember in immortal marble but for 
his unpardonable crime of wearing a black skin over 
his white soul, that Anne Whitney chose. Could 
she have selected a worthier subject? The event of 
his life which she embodied in her representation is 
his imprisonment by Napoleon. . . He sits alone 
in his stony dungeon, nude, save for a rude covering 
about his waist. . . . He is scorned, betrayed, 
ignored, doomed—he must die. Above the lust of 
gold, pure in private life, generous in his use of 
power, always obedient to the law, he is yet to die— 
ignominiously, starved, like a rat in a hole. He com- 
prehends it all. 

“But not a line of his face betrays weakness or 
fear—not a shade of bitterness or hate darkens it. 
Instead of this, it is noble in its expression of endur- 
ance and heroism. Intensely serious and sad, he 
leans forward, while his right hand indicates the 
inscription he has traced on the floor, Diew se 
charge! Forsaken by all, justice denied him, he is 
yet brave and strong; for a just God is in the 
heavens. With Him he rests his case.” 

These are merely extracts from the rare collec- 
tion to be found in Mr. Murray’s volume. 

And who is Mr. Murray? 

A colored man whose ambition is a passionate de- 
sire to garner objects of beauty for the glory of his 
group. For thirty years he was an employe in the 
Government Service in Washington—to him, a ser- 
vice not so dull as the statement sounds; he has 
been a journalist, and is a contributor of art articles 
to various periodicals, a lecturer on this subject, and 
a member of the American Negro Academy. His 
first volume, ‘Emancipation and the Freed in Amer- 
ican Sculpture,” is indeed an unusually meritorious 


document. 
MADELINE G. ALLISON. 


After Reading Bryant’s Lines To a 
Waterfowl 
E.oise Biss THOMPSON 
No forward soul, ambition stung, 
And sunk in carnal bliss, 
E’er dreamed a dream so fraught with heav’n 
And gave us verse like this. 


No lute attuned for flattery’s ear, 
Or struck by greed for gain, 

E’er woke such cadences so sweet 
Or played so rare a strain. 


Not men, but Angels sing like this, 

Lit with celestial fire, 

And sweep the strings with airy touch 
Of an immortal lyre. 
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The Negro of Peter the Great 


By Avexis SERGIEWITCH PUSHKIN 


Translated from the Original Russian 
By Epna WorTHLey UNDERWooD 
(Continued from the February issue of Opportunity) 


HE next morning, just as he had promised, 

Peter the Great came in and awoke him, and 

at the same time he congratulated him upon 
his having been made Lieutenant Captain of the 
Preobrashenki Regiment, at the head of which was 
Peter the Great himself. The courtiers vied with 
each other, seeking for his friendship; everyone tried 
to flatter in some way and obtain the good graces 
of the powerful favorite. The haughty Prince 
Menshikov grasped him warmly by the hand ; Scher- 
emetjeff inquired about all his old Parisian friends; 
and Golowin invited him to come and dine with 
him. All the other members of the court followed 
the example of these leading men. And for a 
month Ibrahim dined out every night. 

If the days of Ibrahim were monotonous and all 
alike, still they were filled with work, and he did 
not have time to be lonesome. His devotion to 
the Czar increased from day to day, the more he 
learned to understand and to value the great soul 
of the man. Just to watch the mental operations 
of such a man as Peter the Great is a highly in- 
teresting study. Ibrahim saw Peter the Great in 
the Senate, where he heard him debate laws and 
questions of government with Buturlin and Dol- 
goruki; in the College of the Admiralty he heard 
him lay the plan for making Russia a sea power; 
and in hours of recreation and idleness, he watched 
him making translations from various foreign coun- 
tries with the aid of Feofan, Gabriel Buschinski, 
and Kopjewitch. He was with him when he in- 
vestigated the factories of the mercantile class and 
the work-rooms of various craftsmen, or went to 
pay a call to the study of a scholar. To Ibrahim, 
Russia seemed to be one gigantic work-room, where 
there was one great central machine in action, and 
where all the men worked in unison under one 
higher command. He now looked upon it as a 
duty to put himself in this same manner of work- 
ing and to forget, as much as possible, the idleness 
and the pleasures of his old life in Paris. 

The most difficult thing of all that it took away 
from his mind was the dear memory of Countess 
L——. He could not help picturing to himself 
what her grief must be. And then sometimes a 
thought of terror took possession of him and pain 
entered his heart at the thought that probably an- 
other favorite had taken his place. Jealousy made 
his African blood boil; hot tears came to his eyes. 

One morning he was sitting in his study, as 
usual, when he heard someone without, who was 
speaking French rapidly. Ibrahim turned around 
quickly and saw young K. whom he had known 
in the whirlpool of the old life in Paris, and who 
embraced him and called out merrily. 


Quotation limited to 500 words. 


“I have just this moment arrived,” declared 
K “I came straight to you. All of our old 
friends in Paris sent their greetings to you, and 
told me to tell you how they miss you. Countess 
L—— insisted that I bring you straight back to 
Paris. Here is a letter from her.” 

Ibrahim seized it with trembling hands; he saw 
again the well remembered writing of the address. 
He could hardly believe his eyes. 

“How glad I am,” continued K , “that you 
have not already died in this barbarous Peters- 
burg! What are you doing here? How do you 
manage to kill the time? Don’t forget to tell me 
who your tailor is. Has the opera been introduced 
here yet?” 

Ibrahim answered, absentmindedly, that the Em- 
peror at that moment was probably engaged in ship- 
building. KK-—— began to laugh. 

“T see that I have come at an inconvenient time. 
But some other time you and I can say all the 
things we want to say. Now I am going, because 
it is my duty to be presented to the Czar.” 

Just as soon as Ibrahim was alone, he tore open 
the letter. The Countess was grieved because he 
had gone away, and she blamed him for his dis- 
sembling and for his lack of faith in her. Ibrahim 
read the letter twenty times. He became impatient 
to learn more about the Countess, so he decided he 
would run over to the Admiralty, where he expected 
to find K But just at that moment the door 
opened and K stepped in. 

He had already been presented to the Czar, and 
as was his habit, he was more than satisfied with 
himself. 

“Just between us,” he remarked to Ibrahim, “this 
Czar of yours is a very strange man. Consider, 
if you will, I found him wearing a workman’s 
blouse and perched up on the mast of a ship. And 
I was obliged to climb up there with my dispatches 
in my hand. I stood on the little rope ladder 
and I did not even have space enough to make a 
proper ceremonial bow. So, you see, I could not 
live up at all to what I consider the dignity of my 
birth and breeding; nothing like this ever happened 
to me before. But after the Czar had read the 
papers, he looked me over from head to foot and 
he evidently got a favorable impression from my 
elegant and tasteful clothes. Anyway, he laughed; 
and he invited me to be‘ present at his gathering 
tonight. But I am altogether a stranger in Peters- 
burg, you know. During the six years which I have 
been away, I have forgotten all about the customs. 
I wish you’d be my tutor and take me around.” 

Ibrahim agreed readily enough, and then he 
hastened to turn the subject to something that was 
nearer his heart. 
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“Well, now, what about Countess L——2?”’ 

“Countess L ? Well, in the first place, she 
was broken-hearted because you had gone away. 
But by degrees, of course, naturally enough—she 
consoled herself. Can you guess who it is? It’s 
that tall Marquis R What makes you look 
at me with such angry eyes? Why should that 
statement surprise you? Do you not know that 
human nature is not fitted for a long gricf, and 
especially if it happens to be the human nature of 
a woman? Now you weigh that carefully in your 
mind, while I go to rest a bit from my journey; 
and then don’t forget to come and get me.” 

Who could describe the feelings which surged 
within the soul of Ibrahim? Jealousy, anger, de- 
spair; it was none of these, but instead it was 
melancholy and deep mental depression. He kept 
saying over to himself, “I should have known it; 
it could not well have been different.” 

Then he picked up the letter from the Countess 
and read it over and over, and he wept. The 
tears made his heart lighter. When, at length, he 
glanced up at the clock, he saw that it was time 
to go. Ibrahim would have much preferred to 
remain at home, but the evening gatherings at the 
Imperial Palace were regarded as a sort of diplo- 
matic duty, and the Czar insisted that all his 
entourage should be present. He dressed himself 
hastily and set out for the residence of K 

He found Kk sitting with his nightgown on 
and engrossed in a French novel. 

“So early!” he exclaimed, the moment his eyes 
rested upon Ibrahim. 

“Early! It’s more than half-past five now. 
We'll be late as it is. Put on your clothes and 
let us set out.” 

K jumped up and pulled the bell with all 
his might. The servants came rushing in, and he 
dressed as speedily as possible. His French man 
handed him his shoes with the red trimming, the 
blue velvet trousers, and the bright red coat cov- 
ered with spangles. His wig, which the servants 
had been powdering with the greatest haste in the 
next room, was brought in next. K pulled 
it on over his head, which had been completely 
shaven in order to wear it, and then he asked for 
his sword and his gloves. He whirled around at 
least ten times in front of the mirror, and at iength 
declared to Ibrahim that he thought he was ready. 
As they went out, the hall male attendants helped 
them on with their overcoats, and then they sped 
away to the Winter Palace. 

K kept pelting Ibrahim with questions. 
“Who is the greatest beauty in Petersburg just 
now? Who do they say is the best dancer? Which 
dance is, in your opinion, most fashionable?” 

Ibrahim satisfied his curiosity as best he could, 
although he was not talkative by nature, and in 
this occupation they reached the palace. Already 
upon the level meadow land in front of it there 
was a great quantity of long, old-fashioned sleds, 
which were called solymagas, together with gaily 
gilded vehicles. The entrance stairs were crowded 
with bearded men in livery; footmen, whose gay 


caps had a feather struck in the side; Hussars, tall 
and awkward men servants laden with the fur coats 
and the muffs of their masters and mistresses—in 
short, all that accompanied usually the rich boyar 
of that day. When they saw Ibrahim driving up, 
a murmur began to run through the crowd. 

“The Negro—the Negro of the Czar!” 

Through this gay and noisy crowd Ibrahim 
hastened with K A court lackey opened the 
door for them and they stepped into the ball-room. 

K was as astonished as if he had been turned 
to stone. In this vast room, which was lighted by 
tallow candles that burned but dimly because of 
clouds of tobacco smoke, a great mass of men were 
moving this way and that, to the ceaseless monotony 
of a melody. Some of them wore blue ribbon dec- 
orations across their breasts; some were merchants 
from foreign countries; officers in their green uni- 
forms; shipmasters in short jackets and striped 
trousers. “The women were sitting along the walls, 
and the younger ones were dressed with great lux- 
ury and in the latest fashion. Their dresses shone 
with gold and silver embroidery; their slender 
waists arose from their wide, spread-out skirts like 
the stock of a flower; huge and precious jewels 
dangled from their ears, circled their throats, and 
were intertwined with their long hair. They were 
laughing and looking to right and left, hoping that 
their partners would come, so that the dance could 
begin. The older women had tried skillfully to 
commingle the fashions of their youth with the 
fashions of the present; the awkward hoods they 
had on resembled the sarafan and fashions of a 
bygone age. It seemed as if they looked upon the 
new kind of amusements, which Peter the Great 
had introduced, more with astonishment than pleas- 
ure. The young Frenchman observed with disdain 
the wives and daughters of the Dutch shipbuilders, 
who were present in numbers, and who wore short 
skirts, red jackets, and coarse striped stockings, and 
who had been laughing and jesting together just as 
if they belonged here. 

When a servant noticed the newcomer, he at 
once brought him a tray containing beer and glasses. 
K was so astonished that he didn’t know what 
to do. 

“What the devil does that mean?” the young 
Frenchman asked in a whisper of Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim could not restrain his laughter. They 
saw the Empress and the Grand Duchess, distin- 
guished by their beauty and the splendor of their 
costumes, moving graciously about among the 
guests and pausing to talk amiably with everyone. 
Peter the Great, however, was in an adjoining 
room. K , who wished to present his greetings 
to him, had all the trouble in the world in making 
his way through the crowd and pressing an en- 
trance into the room. Here he found, for the most 
part, foreign men; they sat smoking short clay pipes 
and drinking beer out of stone mugs with a great 
deal of dignity. On the table there were bottles 
of beer and wine, ‘eather tobacco pouches, punch 
glasses and chessboards. In front of one of the 
chessboards sat Peter the Great, playing with an 
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English skipper. The Czar had just been so as- 
tonished by a brilliant play on the part of his op- 
ponent that he did not see K when he entered. 
Just at that instant, too, a fat man, with a large 
bouquet pinned upon his breast, dashed into the 
room and announced in a loud voice that the danc- 
ing was going to begin. ‘Then he disappeared as 
speedily as‘he had come. Some of the guests fol- 
lowed him, and among them was young K " 

It was a strange sight, indeed, that presented 
itself to the Frenchman’s eyes. Along the sides of 
the wall of the great ball-room, as soon as the 
peculiarly sad music began, rows of men and women 
took their places, standing opposite each other, in 
two long lines. First the men made a deep bow. 
Then the women made a still deeper bow, first 
straight ahead, next to the right, and after that 
to the left; then they bowed again, straight in front 
of them, next to the right, and then to the left; 
and so they kept it up. 

Young K watched this amazing performance 
until he had to bite his lips to keep from laughing. 
This bowing and nodding kept up for a full half 
hour. After a while, when they seemed to have 
done enough of this, the fat man, who wore the 
huge bouquet, made the announcement that now the 
ceremonial dances were over, and commanded the 
musicians to play a minuet. The thought of this 
dance rejoiced young K exceedingly, because it 
gave him a chance to show himself off in a most 
resplendent light. Among the young ladies there 
was one who attracted him more than the others. 
She was about sixteen years old; she was most 
expensively dressed; and she was sitting by the side 
of an old man who observed the scene with a cer- 
tain stern dignity. Young K went up to her 
and begged the honor of a dance. The young 
beauty looked at him as if she were confused and 
did not know what to say. The face of the man, 
who sat beside her, wore an expression of displeas- 
ure. 

K was standing there, waiting for her de- 
cision. The man with the huge bouquet approached 
him then, and led him back to the center of the 
ball-room, where he remarked to him reprovingly: 

“Sir, you are guilty of a misdemeanor. First, 
because you approached a young lady without mak- 
ing the three necessary bows and, secondly, because 
you took to yourself the liberty of asking her to 
dance the minuet with you, when that right here 
belongs only to the lady. It is my duty, therefore, 
to impose a penalty upon you. You will be obliged 
to empty the Cup of the Great Eagle.” 

Young K ’s astonishment had increased from 
moment to moment while the man spoke. In fewer 
than five minutes he was surrounded by a great 
throng of guests, who were noisily clamoring for a 
fulfillment of the punishment. When Peter the 
Great heard the noise and the laughter, he darted 
out of the nearby room, because there was nothing 
he enjoyed more than to look on while a penalty, 
such as this, was being paid. The crowd swept 


back as soon as they saw him and left a space for 
him to enter the circle, where the young culprit was 


now standing in front of the Marshall of the Eve- 
ning Pleasures, who held in his hand a huge cup. 
In vain he was trying to convince the offender will- 
ingly to submit to the punishment. 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Peter the Great, when he 
saw young K “You let them catch you, dear 
little friend, didn’t you? Drink it down! Don’t 
sulk!” 

There was nothing else to do, it seemed. The 
poor young fellow was forced to empty the huge 
cup to the last drop, before he handed it back 
to the Marshall. 

“Listen now, K remarked Peter the 
Great, “those trousers which you have on are made 
of velvet and they are just exactly what I want to 
wear myself. And I am a good deal richer than 
you are. That is an unpleasant display of pride; 
look out that I don’t pick a quarrel with you 
about it.” 

When K received this admonition he wanted 
to make an escape from the circle. But when he 
tried to, he came within one of them falling to the 
floor, to the indescribable merriment of the Czar 
and all the merry crowd of onlookers. This did 
not increase the happiness of the French guest in 
any way, but it did serve to amuse the others. Then 
the men and women took up those two long lines 
again, and they bowed and nodded, and nodded and 
bowed, without any regard to the rhythm of the 
music. K did not know how to take part in 
and enjoy this strange amusement. The young 
lady whom he had chosen now came up to Ibrahim 
because her father, Gavrilo Afanassjewitch Rschev- 
ski, commanded her to, and reached out her hand, 
modestly casting down her blue eyes as she did so. 
Ibrahim danced the minuet with her and then he 
brought her back to her seat. After that he sought 
out young K , got him out of the ball-room, 
put him into a carriage, and drove away home with 
him. As they rolled along, the young Frenchman 
kept grumbling: 

“What an accursed amusement. . 
Cup of the Great Eagle!” 

Then he fell into a deep sleep, and did not even 
know when he reached home, and was lifted out 
of the carriage, undressed, and put to bed. The 
next morning when he awoke, it was with a heavy 
headache and a dazed memory of long rows of 
people bowing and nodding, in a room that was 
thick with tobacco smoke, and where a fat man 
with a hugh bouquet carried around the Cup of 
the Great Eagle. 


. . Curse that 


It is our duty to introduce to the gracious reader, 
Gavrilo Afanassjewitch Rschevski. He came of 
an old boyar family and he was fabulously rich. 
He was benevolent by nature, fond of the falcon 
hunt, and had a great retinue of servants. In short, 
he was a genuine old Russian Barin and could not, 
as he expressed it, tolerate this German spirit which 
was beginning to creep into his land, and who tried 
as best he could to preserve in everything the na- 
tional spirit of his country, which he reverenced. 
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His daughter was seventeen years old. Her 
mother had died when she was a little child. She 
had been brought up in the genuine old Russian 
manner, that is, with a crowd of old women, 
nurses, girl companions, and serving maids to wait 
upon her. She had been taught to embroider in 
gold thread; but she could neither read nor write. 

Her father, in spite of his aversion to everything 
that came from abroad, or from across the sea, was 
unable to oppose her wish to learn how to dance 
from an old Swedish officer, who had been taken 
captive in the war and had long lived in their 
house. This worthy dancing master of the old 
days was now fifty years old. His right leg had 
been shot off, at Narva; and, therefore, he was not 
altogether suited for the minuet and dancing. The 
left leg, however, was especially good; he could 
use it with the greatest nimbleness and lightness, 
and with it he could dance the most difficult pas. 
His pupil was a credit to his teaching. Natalia 
Gavrilovna was the most celebrated and the best 
dancer in society, and that was partly the cause of 
the mistake which young K made the next 
day when he went to call upon the old Russian 
noble in order to beg pardon for his social error. 
But the merriment and the elegance of the young 
French dandy did not meet the approval of the 
haughty Barin, who wittily described him as a 
nimble little French ape. 

It happened to be a fete day. Gavrilo Afan- 
assjewitch had invited all his relatives and friends. 
In a long, old-fashioned room furnished wholly in 
the manner of the past, a long table had been set 
up and spread. The men guests had brought along 
their wives and daughters, who by a wkase of Peter 
the Great had been just released from the terem— 
the harem quarters of the women. Natalia Gav- 
rilovna went up to each guest, bearing a little 
waiter upon which stood a diminutive cup of gold. 
The guest emptied the cup, and then he expressed 
his regret that it was not now considered proper 
to kiss the one who had offered it. 

Then they seated themselves at the long table. 
The place of honor beside the host was given to 
his father-in-law, Loris: Alexejewitch Lykoff, a 
boyar in the seventies. The other guests took their 
places according to their ages, which was a gentle 
reminder of the good old days when age was held 
in reverence. The men sat on one side of the table 
and the women faced them on the other side. The 
woman of the house, in her ancient costume, a little 
old woman who was about thirty years old, who 
was a dwarf, and whose face was covered with 
parallel lines of wrinkles, together with the captive 
Swedish dancing master, who wore a faded, old, 
blue uniform, sat together, as usual, at one end 
of the table. The table, which was literally covered 
with dishes, groaned under its weight of food. The 
serving was done by a huge crowd of waiters, under 
the careful supervision of a dignified master of the 
household. He was very fat, and he had a sort 
of majestic immobility. 

While the meal was being served, the attention 
of the guests was fully taken up with the products 


of our old art of cookery; the silence was broken 
only by the jingling sound of knives and forks 
and plates. At length it occurred to the host that 
it was time to begin amusing his guests, so he 
turned in his chair a bit and inquired in a loud 
voice: 

“But where now is Yekimovna? Call her in.” 

The servants began to run about in the various 
directions, when just then the old woman herself 
came dancing in. Her face was gayly painted and 
she was decked out with ribbons and flowers. She 
had on a silk dress, the neck of which was cut 
very low. Her entrance was greeted with univer- 
sal approbation. 

“Welcome, Yekimovna,” called out Prince Ly- 
koff. ‘How are you today?” 

“Well and happy, little father; singing, dancing, 
chasing after lovers.” 

“Where have you been, my dear little Fool?” 
inquired the host. 

“Decking myself out, dear little father, for our 
honored guests for this holy fete day, according 
to the command of the Czar, to make the whole 
world laugh.” 

Laughter followed these words, and the Fool 
took her place beside the chair of the host. 

“The Fool lies shockingly, and yet she tells the 
truth sometimes, too,” declared Tatania Afanass- 
jevna, the older sister of the host and a person 
to whose advice he sometimes listened. “In fact, 
the present fashions are ridiculous to everyone. 
But when you men have been forced to shave off 
your long beards and to pull on short coats, it 
doesn’t seem important to talk about what women 
wear. Of course, it’s a@hame to give up the 
sarafan and the band the young girls wear and 
our old national Russian headdress—the small 
povoynik! You just look at these young girls sit- 
ting along the table. It is sad and ridiculous at 
the same time. They are wearing their hair coiled 
and twisted round and round, so that it looks just 
like a long rope, and then powered all over with 
that white French meal, with decorations stuck into 
it. Their waists are nipped in until they look as 
if you could break them right in two. And the 
skirts are padded and puffed out and out, until 
they have to get into a carriage sidewise and twist 
and squirm to go through a door. In their new 
clothes they are not able to stand nor sit nor breathe. 
They are all martyrs—the poor little doves.” 

“Dear little mother Tatania Afanassjevna”, re- 
plied Kyrila Petrowitch F , once a celebrated 
Voyevod from Rasan, where he owned three thou- 
sand surfs and a young wife, none of which he had 
procured by fair dealing. “As for me, I say let a 
woman wear anything she wants to. Let her wear 
a genuine dress or let her wear some kind of a 
drapery. I don’t care, if she doesn’t ask for a new 
dress every month and doesn’t throw away the old 
dress before it is worn out. In the old time the 
sarafan of the grand-mother always formed part 
of the trousseau of the grand-daughter. But now, 
just look at the dresses! Today the mistress wears 
a new dress; tomorrow she gives it to the maid. 
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What is a man to think of such actions? I tell 
you, it is the ruin of our old Russian nobility! A 
great misfortune!” 

As he spoke, sighing, he looked across at his 
Maria Ilinitschna, who did not seem to be enjoy- 
ing greatly his words. She disapproved of his 
praise of the past and his blame for the new ways 
of living introduced by Peter the Great. The other 
young women agreed with her, but they did not 
dare to say so, because modesty and silence were 
still considered the virtues of women. 

“Whose fault is it, I ask you?” questioned Gav- 
rilo Afanassjewitch, while he filled his glass with 
kisli-schtschi. “Aren’t we at fault? I'd like to 
know. The women keep making themselves rid- 
iculous, and we encourage them.” 

“Well, what do you expect us to do, when our 
opinion is not asked?” retorted Kyrilo Petrowitch. 
“We men would all be glad to put our wives back 
in the women’s apartment and shut them in there, 
if we could. But Royal command opened the doors 
for them and commanded that they be present at 
all evening gatherings. It’s a man’s place to swing 
the knout, and a woman’s to put on finery. These 
parties! God has ordered them for a punishment 
for our sins.” 

Maria Ilinitschna was sitting upon pins and 
needles. Her tongue was burning. She wanted 
to answer back so badly! At length she could re- 
strain herself no longer, and she turned to her hus- 
band, asking him with a little, bitter laugh, what 
there was to find fault with in a party like this 
present one. 

“This is the fault # have to find”, retorted the 
enraged husband. ‘Since these parties have been 
given, a man can no longer watch his wife. Women 
have forgotten the words of the prophets—'Let the 
wife fear the husband.’ The women don’t pay any 
more attention to their housekeeping; they spend 
their time flirting with any dandified young officer 
whose eye they are able to catch. And now I want 
to ask you, gracious Lady Hostess, whether it is 
proper for the wife or daughter of an old Russian 
boyar to associate with Dutch workmen when they 
are smoking tobacco, or with their women? Did 
any one ever hear of decent women dancing all 
night with young men? If the young men happen 
to be relatives always, I would not blame the cus- 
tom. But to dance with strange men, with un- 
known people!” 

“I would not mind adding my word, too”, ex- 
plained Gavrilo Afanassjewitch, frowning. “I’ve 
got to confess that these parties do not please me 
either. Before you know it you stumble over a 
drunken man, or before you know it you are forced 
to get drunk yourself, to help provide amusement 
for the rest of the crowd. You've got to keep on 
the lookout all of the time, that some insolent young 
dandy does not take liberties with your daughter. 
Young men of today are so advanced, so emanci- 
pated, that there aren’t any limits to what they 
will do. Now to give you an example of just what 
I mean,—at one of the recent parties, the son of 


the late Yevgrat Sergejewitch K—— tried t 
play such pranks with my dear little Natalia, tha: 
my cheeks actually turned red. The next morning 
early I saw somebody coming up the road toward 
my dwelling. In amazement I said to myself, Wh: 
can God be sending to my house at this early hour 
Can it perhaps be Prince Alexander Danilowitch 
It was none other than the Ivan Yevgratowitch! 
He didn’t know enough to stay without, at the 
gate, but instead he came right in and up the stairs 
and stamped noisily with his feet and kept making 
a sound with his tongue, so I didn’t know where 
my own head was.” The Fool Yekimovna was tell- 
ing his speech merrily in pantomime while he 
spoke. Then he called out: “Show us once how 
that Fool from over the sea looks and acts.” 

The Fool Yekimovna picked up the metal cover 
of a dish, thrust it under her arm as if it were a 
hat, and then began to make faces and mimic. She 
bowed. She murmured: ‘Monsieur—mamselle— 
assemblée—pardon!” The laughter of the guests, 
restrained so long, broke forth and showed how 
much she pleased them. 

“Exactly like that young Frenchman Kk 
declared old Prince Lykoff, while he wiped away 
the tears of laughter, happy in the thought that 
peace was restored. “What's the use of trying to 
conceal the truth from ourselves? He is not the 
first foreigner, and he will not be the last, to be 
sent into our holy Russia. What are children to 
learn from such people? Make bows; prattle in 
God knows what tongues; forget the respect that 
is due to old people; and run around after other 
men’s wives. Of all the young men I know who 
have been sent abroad to be educated (I hope God 
will pardon me!) the Negro of the Czar is su- 
perior and more like a man than any of the rest of 
them.” 

“My God, Prince, what are you saying?” ex- 
claimed Tatania Afanassjevna. 

“Without doubt, he is a thinking, well-mannered 
man, and not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the others,”’ observed Gavrilo Afanassjewitch. 
“Who's that out there, coming through the door of 
the courtyard? You don’t suppose it could be that 
French ape from abroad, do you? What are you 
doing, you sheeps-head, you?” angrily addressing the 
servants. “You run out if it is, and in the future 
for him not ... .” 

“Are you raving, old man?” interrupted the Fool 
Yekimovna. “Or are you blind? Tell me. That 
is the Imperial sleigh. Peter the Great comes.” 

Gavrilo Afanassjewitch jumped up. The guests 
all ran to the window, peered out, to see Peter the 
Great climbing the stairs, leaning on his servant. 
There was universal confusion. ‘The head of the 
house rushed out to meet the Czar. The servants 
ran around in all directions, wildly; the guests had 
lost their heads completely, some were even occu- 
pied in thinking how best to run away and disappear 
quickly. Suddenly the loud and resonant voice of 
Peter the Great was heard in the outer hall. Si- 
lence followed this. Then the Czar entered, accom- 
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panied by the head of the house, who was all but be- 
side himself with joy. 

“Good day, gentlemen,” he called out, his face 
merry. ‘They made the deep reverence to Royalty. 
The keen eyes of the Czar darted at once toward the 
youthful daughter. He beckoned her to come for- 
ward. 

Natascha Gavrilovna approached him boldly, al- 
though she not only blushed to her ears, but the 
blush spread down over her shoulders. 

“You grow lovelier every day,” declared the 
Czar, kissing her upon her head as was his custom, 
and then turning toward the guests, he added, 
“Well, I suppose I’ve disturbed you, haven’t I? 
You were eating. I beg you to take your places 
again. As for me, Gavrilo Afanassjewitch, I will 
thank you for a glass of brandy mixed with anise.” 

The host rushed up to the Majestic Master of 
the Household and snatched the tray out of his 
hand. He filled then a small gold cup and with a 
deep reverence offered it to the Czar. 

Peter the Great emptied it and then invited the 
guests a second time to go back to their former 
places with the exception of the dwarf and the lady 
of the house, who would never dare sit at a table 
which the Czar was honoring with his presence. 
Peter the Great drew his chair up beside the host 
and asked for some schtscht. Vhe Czar’s servant 
hastened to procure for him a wooden spoon set in 


an ivory handle, together with a knife and a fork 
which had been decorated with green paint, because 
Peter the Great never used knives or forks which 
did not belong to himself. His table companions, 
who a little while ago had been merry and so 
noisy, were now silent and acted as if they were 
depressed. The host did not eat a single thing, 
because of his joy and of his great esteem for the 
Royal guest. The rest were now following his ex- 
ample and were listening with something that re- 
sembled reverence to the conversation which Peter 
the Great was carrying on in the German language 
with the old Swedish captive, who had taken part 
in the campaign of 1701. The Fool Yekimovna, 
whom the Czar occasionally addressed, replied with 
a certain bashful coldness, which did not bear wit- 
ness at all to the fact that she was called a fool. 

At length the meal was over. The Czar got up; 
the rest of the guests followed his example. 

“Gavrilo Afanassjewitch,” he called, turning to 
his host, “I must talk with you alone.” 

Taking him by the arm, he led him into the liv- 
ing-room, taking care to close the door behind him. 
The rest of the guests remained in the dining-hall 
and conversed in whispers about this surprising 
visit. ‘The few who were a little afraid began to 
disappear skillfully, one right after the other, with- 
out taking time to thank their host for the enter- 
tainment. 

(To he continued) 


A Physician Discourses on the Race Problem 


(The Physician quoted has been practicing for forty years in a Western City ) 


A. (The physician) These niggers, now. 
There's something left out of their make-up. They’re 
not reliable. Won't pay their bills. 

B. You were saying something like that the 
other day and I thought then I'd like to know about 
it more specifically. Definite statements, based on 
actual experience, are what we need. Do you re- 
member the details of any cases? 

A. Why, yes. I used to have one nigger family 
I thought quite a lot of. I'd go every time they 
called. They never did pay me in money, but they'd 
take it out in work of different kinds. Finally got 
so they wouldn’t pay at all though, and I had to 
drop them. 

B. How many years did you doctor them? 

A. Qh, that was 15 years ago. I was their reg- 
ular family physician for about 20 years. 

B. And when did they stop paying? 

A. Three or four years before I gave up doctor- 
ing them. 

B. Did they have more money than at first? 

A. No. less, 1 should say. Big family of chil- 
dren growing up—earning money, but squandering 
it. 

B. Any other such instances? 
A. 1 remember one young buck. His thumb 
had been nearly torn off when a firecracker exploded 


in his hands. If he had been a white man I should 
have amputated at once, but as he was a nigger I 
went to work and sewed it up. It was a pretty 
hard job, but it healed up so fine you could hardly 
see the scar. Oh, yes, a nigger’s resistance to dis- 
ease is less than a white man’s but his repairative 
power is much greater. . . . Well, it was a good 
piece of work; but do you suppose he ever paid me? 
Not a cent. Promised to pay—oh, yes—but he 
never did. And then he had the nerve to run for 
councilman a short time later, and he got up and 
said before some audience that the white folks had 
had things their own way long enough and it was 
time the niggers had a chance. Pure conceit on his 
part—putting himself up for office. He didn’t even 
get the nomination. 

B. Did you ever have any white families that 
didn’t pay up? 

A. Yes. 

B. Not so many, I suppose, as colored? 

A. Yes, I believe just as many in proportion. 

B. Then why do you call it a racial rather than 
an individual characteristic ? 

There 


A. (Pause) I don’t know. (Pause) 


was one nigger woman used to come to the office 
for treatment regularly for years, and she always 
paid cash—$2.00 a treatment. 
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Negro School Attendance in Delaware 


By RicHarp Watson Cooper and HERMAN CooPER 
(University of Delaware Press, Newark, Del.) Price $5.00 


N theory a democracy admits that universal education is 
necessary, but neither individuals nor communities are 
always willing to take their own medicine. Many im- 

provements are set afoot by private initiative. Thus it is 
with the State of Delaware, where the DuPont family: oc- 
cupy a position similar to that of the Medici in Florence. 
As a member of the Board of Education of the State, Mr. 
Pierre S. DuPont has been able to make great changes. 
Through his generosity the colored schools, which hitherto 
were supported only by the colored tax-payers, are to be 
made equally efficient with the white. Modern charity is 
of the head as well as of the heart. Hence as a pre- 
liminary to reform, the existing conditions were thoroughly 
investigated. Delaware has a dual system of schools, It 
happens that the study of attendance in Negro schools, by 
Richard Watson Cooper and Herman Cooper, was printed 
before that on the white schools. 

Any study of the race question is apt to be influenced by 
the prejudices of the student and, therefore, this study is 
valuable testimony as it is primarily a study of school 
attendance and only incidentally concerned with the Negro. 
The authors pay a special tribute to the colored people of 
Delaware as law-abiding and industrious citizens and 
endorse Sherwood Anderson’s statement, that by nature the 
Negro is “squarer with the kids” than the white man. 

“The 125 colored school-rooms in 88 colored schools 
are scattered among a white population which is four times 
as numerous. The white elementary school-rooms number 
about 535 in about 300 schools and enroll 20,000 pupils. 
In the same territory the colored school-rooms enroll 5,000 
pupils. This thin scattering of colored people over three 
counties is a conditioning circumstance that will help to 
interpret the attendance and non-attendance records of 
these 88 colored schools. Except for the Special 
Schools districts, the colored schools are, and for the present 
will remain, almost entirely single teacher schools.” 

Under the old school law, attendance was not compulsory 
for pupils living more than two miles from the school- 
house and no arrangement was made for their transporta- 
tion. The child labor law did not apply to agricultural 
work and there was and is a belief that the parents are 
entitled to the labor of a child until he is twenty-one. 
Under these circumstances, one-fourth of all days enrolled 
by colored pupils was recorded as days absent. “Forty- 
six colored schools—more than one-half of all colored 
schools—have a per pupil attendance average of less than 
110 days. . . In all schools, even those with lowest 
attendance averages, some pupils attend well.” Well- 
attending pupils must mark time with those who are not 
present enough to make a grade a year. The absence of so 
many students causes an enormous unnecessary waste of 
time and money for re-education. 

The authors found that colored children progressed as 
well as white children when the attendance was the same. 
They say: “The over-age condition of colored school 
pupils is popularly attributed to a lack of capacity on the 
part of colored children. It is not the purpose of this 
study to refute popular fallacies, but this particular fal- 
lacy may be to blame for an absence of public pressure on 
parents of colored children to keep those children in col- 
ored schools a sufficient portion of each year to warrant 
their normal advancement in school. So long as children 
are not in school they can not be taught and unless they 
are taught, how can any one know whether or not they 
are capable of making a grade a year as well as attending 
white children do?” 

The School Code of 1919 assures the colored schools of 
Delaware a stable income from taxes levied alike upon all 
property within the county, white and colored. In an ad- 
dress to the colored people of Delaware, the authors say: 
“Delaware has now provided for the schooling of Negro 
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children, If at this time our colored children fail to make 
use of the proffered opportunities and to profit by them, 
sponsors for Negro education will everywhere find it diffi- 
cult to argue higher taxes for better schools for colored 
children. The people of Delaware have expressed their 
confidence in the Negroes of Delaware by the provision 
made for the education of the colored children. Will the 
Negroes make good the trust thus given?” 

The patriotism of the American Negro in times of war 
has been a splendid contribution to human dignity. In 
times of peace, he should train his infantry. 

JOSEPH GOULD. 


Marching On 


By Ray STRACHEY 
(Harcourt-Brace Company, New York) Price $2.00 

CERTAIN reviewer of “The Bridal Wreath” by 

Sigrid Undset says of historical novels, “As a rule 

they present the life of past ages from the outside, 
so to speak”; they have the effect of a “travelogue, with 
the lecturer’s voice droning out more or less needless ex- 
planations as our attention is made to jump from one pic- 
ture to another without always detecting the connection be- 
tween them.” 

This criticism certainly does not apply to Ray Strachey's 
historical novel of America in the three decades preceding 
the Civil War. Convincingly real and closely connected 
pictures of an epochal period of American history are pre- 
sented to the reader with simple earnestness and a conscien- 
tious attention to necessary detail. These pictures form an 
interesting background for the story of a pioneer feminist, 
who also becomes an ardent supporter of the great Aboli- 
tion cause. 

The book falls very naturally into its three divisions. 
Part One swiftly portrays Susan Bright’s unhappy and mis- 
understood girlhood amid the crude surroundings, inevit- 
able hardships, and ignorant bigotries of the life of a 
pioneer farmer in northern Michigan. The girl’s eager 
desire for an education, her avowed intention of some day 
writing a book, and her passionate ambition to play a great 
and glorious part in the life of the world as God's instru- 
ment in some divine mission, were all deemed “crazy 
notions” by her family, and she herself a trial and dis- 
grace. 

However, Susan was blessed with a goodly supply of 
natural perseverance, so Part Two begins with the early 
days of her struggle for an education, after having de- 
liberately walked away from home. Thereafter follow her 
first girl-friendship, her first love affair, her meeting with 
a prominent woman worker among the Abolitionists and 
her subsequent whole-souled espousal of the “Cause.” 

This part of the book deals largely and most interestingly 
with the history of the Anti-Slavery Movement, in de- 
scriptions of leading Abolitionists and in a dispassionate, 
fair-minded analysis of the spirit which animated them. 
Familiar names—among them Frederick Douglass—crowd 
the pages, and we feel that the author’s avowed attempt to 
keep the “atmosphere” of his narrative true to fact was 
quite successful. Also, an account of some of the, workings 
of the “Underground Railroads” adds much to the vivid 
picture of these stirring days. 

Part Three finds Susan married to her lover of earlier 
days and with him joining the rush of Free Soil Emigrants 
to Kansas. The story of the tragic, blood-stained “strug- 
gle for Kansas” follows, culminating with the account of 
that strange figure, John Brown, and his two historic ac- 
tions, in which were also tangled the life-threads of Susan 
and her husband. 

“Marching On” is a portrayal of a section of American 
history but a few years behind us, and yet which seems a 
part of the dim, dark past. It rather startles one to be 
reminded that the ideals, standards and opportunities of 
these times which we take so much for granted were so 
recently in their birth-throes. The crude, rugged, simple 
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‘olk of this yesterday may prove somewhat of a revelation 
to the hot-house products of this generation. 

In all probability, the readers of “Marching On” will 
react in two ways. To some, it will be merely a most 
interesting story of an eager-minded, ardent-souled girl 
who became involved in the Anti-Slavery Movement. To 
others, it will be this story and something more. It will be 
also the story of a recent part of America’s chapter in the 
great world-history of the struggle of mankind for liberty. 
It will be a glimpse of the golden thread of God’s divine 
purpose of human freedom running in and through indi- 


tions have no regard tor the repose of nations, 

and no question is ever settled until it is set- 
tled right. Brave words, high purpose, lofty aim, 
self-sacrifice for duty and humanity, golden example 
—these are the treasures the rich and purposeful 
life of Woodrow Wilson bequeaths as an inherit- 
ance to his countrymen. Let them take up his 
work and carry it forward without faltering or 
turning from the path until the goal is reached, 
in a better understanding of the brotherhood of all 
mankind.” 


F ROM the New York // orld: “Unsettled ques- 


Ulysses S. Posten in Current History: “Slavery, 
with its practices of miscegenation, has divided the 
race into many color groups, resulting in the Negro’s 
social life taking on as many forms as there are 


colored groups in the race.”’ 
* 


In an address delivered before the Ohio State 
Bar Association, at Columbus, by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University: “Every 
attempt to enforce the 14th or 15th amendment 
has been denounced as a force bill. Oddly enough, 
it has been so denounced by those very Senators 
and Representatives who will go to any length to 
enforce the provisions of the 18th amendment. The 
practical question is not whether or not the colored 
man should vote in the Southern States, but whether 
the American people will frankly face the problem 
presented by the nullification throughout a large 
part of the land of a most important provision 
of the Constitution of the United States.” 

* * * 


Rodney W. Roundy, in “The Negro, An Asset 
of the American Nation”: ‘For colored and white 
men alike, everywhere, the standard is “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself’.”’ 

* * * 

In the Intercollegian: “It our dislike of another 
man is because of his ignorance, he can acquire 
knowledge; if due to uncleanliness, he can wash 
and become clean; if on account of poverty, he 
can acquire wealth; but if based on his color or 
cast of features, is it not founded on something that 
he is powerless to change?” 
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vidual lives and actions,—imperfect and fanatical though 
they be. It will be a reminder of the great basic princi- 
ples upon which this government is founded, and by which 
the Union was kept intact. 

The book is well and conscientiously written, with the 
calm, judicial manner of the true historian. It presents 
facts, carefully culled from authentic records. It is an 
invigorating, wholesome breath from an important, all too 
quickly forgotten, past. It is well worth the reading. 


LILIAN A. LOTTIER. 


Sir Basil Thompson in Travel: “There is no 
better object of the status of the Negro in Cuba 
than the spectacle of a black policeman maintaining 
order among whites, unless it be the magnificent 
statue erected on the Malecon to the black General 
Maceo—perhaps the only example in the world of 
a Negro being so honored in a white country.” 

* 

The Northwestern Bulletin Appeal, St Paul, 
Minn.: “America is for Americans—not white 
Americans nor black Americans; not Polish Amer- 
icans nor Scandanavian Americans; not Irish 
Americans, German Americans nor French Amer- 
icans. In banishing the hyphen from our Amer- 
icanism, it needs must follow that Americans are 
not white, they are not black, they are not Irish, 
they are not French or Swedish—but All Amer- 
ican. When our forefathers wrote the immortal 
Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Con- 
federation, and ‘We the People’ in presenting the 
great American Constitution, they were building an 
America for Americans.” 

* * * 

Right Reverend Monsignor John E. Burke in 
the New York Age: ‘Caucasians, particularly, 
have always fought oppression, and we must not 
forget that the colored race of America today is 
in a very large proportion of Caucasian blood. 
Hardly more than 50 per cent of the total Negro 
population is full-blooded Negro. . . . For 
every white woman outraged by a black man, who 
can count the number of black women outraged 
by white men?” 

* *~ * 

Howard Snyder in the North American Review: 
“Nowhere on earth, among civilized nations, are 
such atrocious outrages committed against human 
being as are committed in the South against the 
Negro. Almost any day we can read of some 
benighted Negro peasant being hunted down with 
hounds, or shot by a posse of men, or burned at 
the stake amid the multitudinous cheers of a vast 
concourse of people. That the South should expect 
these same benighted people to remain with her 
and uncomplainingly endure all this, when a twenty 
dollar bill will carry a man beyond its occurrence, 
passes my understanding.” 
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Dr. J. Stanley Durkee: “Prejudice and igno- 
rance of history have fettered most white thinkers 
for hundreds of years. They have not allowed their 
thinking to include any possible contributions from 
the Negro. The race is shattering that ignorance, 
not by producing a few exceptional men and women, 
but by revealing the fact that the race as a whole 
has those inherent powers which feed civilization. 
That old phrase, ‘a friend of the Negro’—is dead. 
The Negro does not want a friend any more than 
does the white man. All he wants is a fair field 
and no favors. ..... Be as discouraged as our 
pessimism or chronic indigestion disposes, yet the fact 
remains that a new air is sweeping through the 
world and a new brotherhood is coming up the 
years to meet us. ‘All ve are brethren’ is the word 
of God. Poetry translates it—‘A man’s a man, 


for a’ that’. 
* * 


The Dallas, Tex., News: “In every county, 
in every town and community, there is an abundant 
force of righteous public opinion to put down law- 
lessness. It only needs to be bestirred. One may 


hope, and even expect, that it will be.” 
* 


In The New Republic: “Until, however, the 
South has conquered malaria, built up its schools, 
and devised a less spectacular way of dealing with 
the Negro problem, there is little chance that Euro- 
pean families would remain on the soil, even if im- 
ported especially for this purpose. And with those 


** Roseanne” 


I see in your current number a review of the play 
“Roseanne” which ends,—‘Roseanne is good art and punk 
propaganda.” Your reviewer asks, “Shall it be art or 
propaganda?” Meaning, apparently, should the Negro 
admire and support a play which does not show off his 
race as well as it might, provided it is good art? I do 
not think the Negro has cause to worry in this case as 
“Roseanne,” to my mind, is neither good art nor good prop- 
aganda. The lack of apparent repentance on the part of 
the colored preacher, Cicero Brown, is far more flagrant 
artistically than it could be were the play taken merely for 
propaganda. Good art would have made the end convin- 
cing. Good art would have given some hope for the 
man’s future, or it would have permitted the stark grim 
ending the play called for. The line that divides good 
art from good propaganda is more subtle than your re- 
viewer apparently realizes. The happy (?) ending of 
“Roseanne” is a blot on the artistic sincerity of the entire 
play. There is nothing in the characterization to lead one 
to believe in the man’s repentance; there is also absolutely 
nothing in John Harrington’s acting that shows a glimmer 
of any other emotion than fear. 

There is something else that is to my mind a distinct blot 
upon the play—that is the side-stepping—quite unnecessary, 
it would seem to me—of the episode with the young sister. 
Her fear of the preacher is something quite different from 
a dread that he is going to make her steal; there is sug- 
gested all through, by the dialogue and by means of the 
acting, a dread of physical violence. Later on Roseanne 
refers to her little sister as.a Magdalene, and yet nothing 
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problems solved, perhaps the need for immigration 
would be less keenly felt.” 
* * 

Bert Leston Taylor in his book “The So- 
Called Human Race’: ‘The fact that Abraham 
Lincoln, George Washington, and other great de- 
parted whose names are taken in vain every day by 
small-bore politicians do not return and whack these 
persons over the head with a tambourine is almost— 
as Anatole France remarked in an essay on Flaubert 
—is almost an argument against the immortality of 
the soul.” 

Cora Wilson Stewart, Chairman ot the Illiter- 
acy Commission of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, in Time: “The three R’s are comparatively 
easy subjects for the adult mind, and none are too 
old to grasp them... . . If there should be one 
Booker T. Washington, Edison, or Lincoln among 
them, although it cost $20,000,000 to bring him 
out, it would be well worth the price.”’ 

* * 

In an interview with John E. Milholland, 
published in The Review of Reviews, London: 
“The colored men keep hoping that Constitutional 
rights may be constitutionally vindicated. If they 
were once to feel themselves entirely deserted—" 

“Well, what then?” 

“What then? Well, then I guess that despair 
would unlock the gates of hell!” 


really takes place and nothing is even said that definitely 
shows what probably happened. Probably at some other 
period the big black evil man, masquerading in the uni- 
form of God, had raped the little thing. Would it not 
have been a far stronger play, a far more convincing 
one, if the author had allowed the facts to come to the 
surface, if they had not been so elegantly “side-stepped” ? 

To me, the obvious lack of courage, besides the defect I 
have pointed out in the unconvincing end, prevented me 
from taking the play seriously as a work of art at all. It 
is taking a vaudeville sketch with some amusing charac- 
terizations extended bevond its legimate length, but giving 
one very lovely interpretation-—-that of Chrystal Herne as 
the heroine of the play. 

ANNE NATHAN MEYER. 


Harleston 


I have been much interested in the story which ap- 
peared in the January Opportunity about Mr. Harleston, 
the Negro artist. The Negro is emotional, spiritual, 
and imaginative. Mr. Harleston, possessing these gifts, 
has in a remarkable degree succeeded in delineating 
these distinctive racial characteristics. 

What depth of soul is portrayed in his “Bible Stu- 
dent”! What strength of the body, mind, and concen- 
trated gaze, what pondering over the truths of Holy 
Writ! This man of lowly toil, reverent, inquisitive and 
eager to learn, typifies the ambition, emotion, and spir- 
ituality of his race. 
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Also, his “A Type” is a classical portrayal of un- 
amalgamated feminine Negro beauty. Her ebony hue, 
amiable expression, and virility of form well portray 
a type of Negro pulchritude and at the same time be- 
speak a new era of creative, artistic expression, “The 
Soldier”, in my opinion, is done in the artist’s best man- 
ner and is a distinct contribution to Art, irrespective of 
race. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Harleston will favor us with 
many such examples of technique, color, and draftsman- 
ship as were reproduced in your journal and depict the 
emotion, imagination, and spirituality of his race here- 
tofore so inadequately portrayed. 


W. RUSSELL. 


The Negro’s Contribution 


To the ball of civilization every nation has made some 
great contribution to give it a push along the way, save 
a few. We are among that few. What is our contri- 
bution ? 

Are we to be hard, calculating business men? Shall 
we contribute thru great inventions? These seem to be 
the lines along which Anglo-Saxon America is progres- 
sing. Do we desire to become the inhuman, intolerant 
machines into which they seem to be turning? No! A 
thousand times, no! What with our passion, tenderness, 
depth of feeling? It can not, it must not, be! 

What can we do in the world of science? These are 
realms into which we have not yet ventured. We can 
only wait and see. 

Can we produce a Rembrandt, Caruso, Jeritza, Doyle, 
Bach, Schubert, Stevenson, or Napoleon? Dett, Dubois, 
Coleridge-Taylor, Toussaint L’Ouverture, Rene Maran, 
Roland Hayes, and Black Patty answer this question. 
These men are only the fragments which precede the 
great avalanche. Things may impede its speed, but it 
will eventually come. 

Our contribution? Art. 

INDIA DeLAINE AMOS. 


Negro Organizations 

New York newspapers recently gave much publicity to 
the fact that the Coachmen’s Union League of New York 
City, a Negro organization, was buying a piece of property 
on West 138th Street for their club-rooms. The public may 
be surprised that in these days of automobiles such an 
organization could continue to exist. It was organized by 
Negro coachmen back in 1864, when they were as plentiful 
as Negro chauffeurs are today. 

There are, however, other Negro organizations in New 
York City just as prosperous, and similarly old. The 
Saloonmen’s Protective Unions, Numbers 1 and 2, were 
organized in the days when there were many saloons and 
colored workers in them. These societies are still active 
and give to their members weekly aid when sick and help 
defray the funeral expenses when they die. They maintain 
a charity fund out of which many worthy causes are 
helped. This feature was started in the early days of 
Negro migration from the South. Many of these strangers 
when sick lay for days without aid or attention, died, and 
were buried in Potter's Field. This condition caused the 
organization on May 16, 1886, of the Southern Beneficial 
League, which to-day has a membership of about a thou- 
sand. Other organizations of colored men are: The Club- 
men’s Beneficial League, the United Banquet Benevolent 
Association, and the Hotel Bellmen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion, each of which has a Ladies’ Auxiliary with a large 


membership. 
BENJAMIN PARKER LADSON. 


Cynthia 
I read in the November issue of Opportunity the story 

“Cynthia Goes to the Prom”, and I couldn’t resist drop- 

ping a line to say how I did sympathize with Cynthia. 

You see, I went to a high school in Connecticut, where 
I was the only colored student. Unlike Cynthia, I was 
not popular, keeping rather to myself; but I did have 
a few friends. Well, commencement time came and I 
declared I would go to the reception, although it was 
a standing custom of the graduating class to send 
colored seniors requests not to be present. My dad es- 
corted me and I invited two friends of mine—a girl and 
a fellow—to go along with us. 

We went and spent a perfectly miserable evening for, 
although we met with no deliberate rudeness, we were 
stared at and commented on quite audibly during most 
of the time we were there. One would have thought we 
were curious animals of some sort brought there for the 
inspection of the guests. However, “We were silently 
composed”, and stuck it out. 

After that I decided—not like Cynthia, to go to such 
affairs at every opportunity—but that once was enough! 

JEANNETTE D. RANDOLPH. 


Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York City 


I have been intending for a long time to write you, 
expressing ™y appreciation of Opportunity. The Novem- 
ber number seems especially good. 


THOMAS JESSE JONES. 


New York City 

I am sending my subscription to Opportunity. I want to 
express my delight in the way you are editing it. I 
read it from cover to cover, always feeling when fin- 
ished, that there is nothing I touch that gives me more 
inspiration and hope for a better way of life than the 
message which it brings to me. 

ELIZABETH WALTON. 


New York City 

In Opportunity you seem to have a first rate organ for 
the liberal guidance and expression of a folk not vir- 
ginal to magazines, and hence the more in need of a 
paper .that will honestly direct their needs and move- 
ments, that will sift these through a cleansing intellect. 
I shall be glad to contribute whatever I can to such an 
organ. 


JEAN TOOMER. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


Because Opportunity is the leading “Journal of Negro 
Life”, I am sending in a gift subscription to be sent to 
the name and address given on the subscription blank. 
I have not yet purchased a more valuable gift. 


CHARLES G. GOMILLION. . 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Everyone speaks so well of Opportunity these days. 
I know you hear these things, but perhaps repetition from 


other angles does not hurt. 
E. C. WILLIAMS. 


Journal of Social Forces 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
I find that we are exchanging the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
Forces with Opportunity. We enjoy it, too. 
HOWARD W. ODUM. 
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A Propitious Visit 

YNICS will see in the visit of President 

Coolidge and his wife to a Negro employe of 

the White House, who is ill, only a “gallery 

play.” For this suspicion, in all probability, there 

is no foundation, except the pleasure that comes to 

some from ascribing mean or low motives for acts 
done with good ones. 

Instead of getting excited over this visit as some- 
thing remarkable, the think to do is to ask, “Why 
shouldn’t the President show ordinary human kind- 
ness like anybody else, and why should the showing 
cause surprise?” 

That the news of the visit to the humble home 
promptly reached the newspapers reveals something 
about the carefulness with which, very properly, the 
Washington reporters keep an eye on the Presi- 
dent’s comings and goings; but it discloses nothing 
at all in regard to Mr. Coolidge, except that in his 
big office he remains what he always has been—a 
quiet man of the New England type, with no illu- 
sions as to the obligations or privileges of the place 
to which he has attained. He will do now anything 
he has done in the past, will draw no unaccustomed 
lines between himself and others, and will remain in- 
different to judgments not supported by his own 
sense and conscience. 

The Negro on whom the President called has 
reason to be proud—as much reason as anybody else 
would have had, and no more. To view the visit 


otherwise is the height of snobbishness. 
New York TIMES. 


“Dick” Green 


A black “gentleman of Virginia” has passed to 
that other shore where color of skin is not a barrier, 
but where the measure is the purity and cleanliaess 
of life lived here, the good deeds done among human 
beings, and faithfulness and loyalty of service to 
those with whom we have come in contact. 

The black man who was honorable and honored 
here was “Dick” Green, for fifty years confidential 
messenger to Secretaries of the Treasury. When 
Senator Glass, of Virginia, after retiring from the 
Treasury, honored “Dick” Green with the assertion 
that he was “a Virginia gentleman,” he was not 
using a mere flower of speech or words of idle flat- 
tery. He was telling a truth that should live among 
those of the colored race and be remembered among 
black and white alike. 

Where or how “Dick’’ Green became the true 
gentleman that he was, we know not. We do not 
have to make inquiries as to his ancestry or ask 
whether he had a college education. Suffice it to 
say that he had those qualities of gentleness, of po- 
liteness, of obligingness, of manliness, that have 
never been more fully possessed by any other inan, 
whatever his skin. Chesterfield is held up as the 
acme of politeness, but this black man was his equal, 
doubtless Chesterfield’s superior in gentleness and 
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the things which make a real gentleman. 

Born a slave in Virginia, having none of the edu- 
cation which raised Booker T. Washington to fore- 
most rank among men, “Dick” Green made himself. 
He studied, he read, he imbibed, he gathered much 
from his intimate association with the great men 
he had served. Although he dusted the hats and 
clothes of the great, assisted them in those little 
things which put him in the class of the menial, his 
soul, his bearing, his manliness, rose above it al! and 
gained for him widespread admiration and respect. 
Incorruptible, faithful to every trust, he died hon- 
ored by men and women of all races, all creeds. 

Secretaries of the Treasury sent him to Europe, 
to all parts of this country, with their wives, daugh- 
ters or sons, and knew that they were safe in his 
hands. He knew their family and official secrets. 
They kept nothing from him. Never a word was 
he ever known to utter. 

His gentleness was not of that obsequious char- 
acter often found among those doing service of the 
kind he performed. The man or woman of any 
walk of life who went to “Dick’’ Green for a help- 
ing hand got it and with it that attractive smile, that 
wonderful courtesy, which illuminated his career. 
He did not truckle to official power, wealth or so- 
cial position. He simply served in charming man- 
ner. A lowly Treasury clerk would get the same 
gentle treatment and reception from this black- 
skinned man that a Cabinet officer or a Senator 
would get. The confidences of no man were vio- 
lated. Every trust was a sacred one to him. The 
troubles of others were sympathetically catered to, 
the helping-hand given, if possible. 

“Dick” Green’s exceptionally useful life was 
worthy of emulation. The color of his skin alone 
deprived him of the opportunities to rise to position 
and power; but in spite of every handicap he rose 
high in the esteem of mankind and died without a 
dark spot to becloud his notable service to the Gov- 
ernment of Uncle Sam. 

Congress has erected many monuments in this 
city to commemorate deeds of service to country. 
Private money has erected others. A monument 
marks the unusual in man, those super qualities that 
made him stand out among his fellow citizens, his 
greatness or glorious achievements, his sterling char- 
acter, clean and worthy life. 

“Dick” Green, black-skinned though he was, stood 
out among men by his possession of those qualities 
that endear, that are ennobling and worthy of per- 
petuation. His aim was to live so that when the 
dark shadows closed around him and the last call 
came, no one could point to a blemish or remember 
a hurt he was responsible for. He died as he had 
lived—a true gentleman. 

Isn’t his life worthy of a monument by Congress 
or by white and black citizens? 

Washington, D. C., TIMES. 
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In Detroit 


The Negroes of Detroit (of whom there are about 
60,000) are among the most thorough-going pa- 
triots in the American Republic. With their brawn 
and brain they have aided materially in the building 
of American institutions and ideals. They speak 
the mother tongue and are familiar with American 
customs and laws. Through long years of toil Ne- 
groes have been well prepared for the arduous 
labor of the future and from the practical experience 
thus gained, their race is likely to become eventually 
one of the most potent factors in American indus- 
trial life. 

The Negro population of Detroit remained prac- 
tically at a standstill for 30 to 40 years. In 1910 
the total colored population was less than 5,000; to- 
day it is 12 times that. 

Prior to 1910 the Negroes of Detroit were em- 
ployed chiefly as porters, waiters and domestics. To- 
day there are no less than 500 industries employing 
colored men. They can be found in every grade of 
work, from the crudest to the most highly skilled 
labor. The Ford Motor Car Company is the largest 


employer of Negro labor; out of a total of 110,000 
employes in the Ford industries in Detroit, approxi- 
mately 5,000 are Negroes. The Dodge Brothers 
Motor Company is the second largest employer of 
Negro labor; out of 18,000 men, 1,400 are colored. 
The Packard Motor Company comes third, with 
700 colored men in their employ. 
John M. Ragland in the SOUTHERN WORK- 

MAN. 

A Story 

“He was asked his age one day and he replied, 
‘I do not know. You know I was born a slave.’ 
And then he told how he saw his mother with her 
baby clasped in her arms, sold and carried away in 
a wagon—where, he did not know. He could not 
tell any more, for the tears were in his eyes. After 
a few minutes he went on and said that even after 
so many years, he had to try hard to keep it trom 
his mind. He tried to find her once, years after- 
ward, but could find no trace of her. So the years 
have passed and, sitting alone in his old age, he 
wonders where she went and how she fared.” 
Gloucester, Mass. TIMES. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


HE colored branch of the Young Men’s Christian 

Association in Chicago, Ill., reports that during the 

past ten years 1,382,823 persons participated in the 
activities of the organization; there were 595,279 meals 
served; 339,863 patrons of the billiard rooms, 202,813 at 
the baths, and 152,616 in the reading rooms. The dormi- 
tory attendance for last year was 54,805, an increase of 
44,687 as compared with 1914. The director of this branch 
is Mr. George R. Arthur. 

At the Grand Central Art Galleries, in New York City, 
there was recently held an exhibition of religious paintings 
by Henry O. Tanner. Mr. Tanner, a colored man, is a 
graduate of Harvard University; two of his works are in 
the Luxembourg Galleries, and he is a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. He makes his home in Paris. 

National Negro Health Week will be observed from 
March 30 to April 5. This annual event was inaugurated 
ten years ago by the late Booker T. Washington. Any 
persons interested in this movement, for the improvement 
of health conditions among Negroes, may obtain literature 
from Dr. R. R. Moton of Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Va. 

A colored man in Atlanta, Ga.—Mr. Heman E. Perry 
—is the chairman of two bank corporations and the presi- 
dent of eleven other enterprises. The total assets of these 
businesses amount to $13,000,000. Mr. Perry is said to be 
worth $8,000,000, with $1,000,000 in life insurance; his 
income is $75,000. At one time he was an attendant in a 
Turkish bath-house. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund has sent a commission to East 
Africa, to study the school system. Dr. E. K. Aggrey, a 
native of Africa, and Dr. James H. Dillard, secretary of 
the Slater Fund, are members of the commission, which is 
under the direction of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones. 

There were 6,500 delegates in attendance at the ninth 
quadrennial convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment of North America, in Indianapolis. Among the dele- 
gates were 500 from countries outside the United States; 


the Negroes represented 30 states and 75 institutions, 
Africa, South America, and the West Indies. Questions un- 
der discussion included war, internationalism, the race 
question, and youth movements of the world. The dele- 
gates were seated by States, regardless of color or creed, 
a the key-note of the convention was world-wide broth- 
r 

Carrying out the policy of getting rid of its war-time 
properties, the Government recently ordered the town of 
Truxton, Va., for sale. A syndicate of colored financiers 
made the highest bid—said to be $141,000—and purchased 
the town. Truxton is composed of 253 modern houses, 70 
vacant lots, and a modern 10-room brick school building. 
Among the financiers who made the purchase are W. H. C. 
Brown, investment banker of Newport News, Va.; Dr. A. 
J. Strong, treasurer of the Metropolitan Bank of Norfolk, 
Va.; and Dr. Norman Lassiter, of Newport News, Va. 

* 

Five new school buildings, costing $1,200,000, are to be 
erected for colored children in Atlanta, Ga. These will 
include four grammar schools, each one to seat 800 to 1,000 
children, and one high school, with a seating capacity 
for 1,500. This is a result of the united Negro vote against 
the city bond issue, whereby educational funds would have 
been appropriated solely for white children. The action 
was started in 1917, by a committee of colored men,—John 
Hope, Harry H. Pace, T. K. Gibson, William F. Penn, 
B. J. Davis, and W. S. Cannon. 

Recognition has been given Atlanta University by the 
Board of Regents of the State of New York. College 
graduates from this southern colored school will be granted 
limited certificates, which entitle them to teach in the 
schools of New York State; in addition, medical graduates 
will be recognized by the American Medical Association 
and by the State of Georgia as having done “A” class 


- work. 


Recently when recognition was given policemen and 
firemen of Philadelphia, Pa., for heroic deeds, among the 
group was David Mullen, a colored fireman attached to 
Engine Company No. 11. He was given a gold medal. 


Urban League Community Center Building, Detroit, Michigan 


During December, Mr. Mullen rescued a two-months old 
baby from a fire in a Bainbridge Street dwelling. The 
child was strapped in a rocking-chair, on the second floor. 
He caught the straps and brought the baby safely to the 
street. Mr. Mullen is 30 years old. He has been con- 
nected with the Fire Department about seven vears. 


* * 


Urban League Community Center 


This Center, which is a three story brick building on a 
lot 90 x 110 feet, was recently purchased by the Detroit 
Urban League, to put into practical operation some of the 
educational, health, and recreational features of the 
League. It is located in the heart of the Negro district, at 
the inter-section of Chestnut and Riopelle Streets. The 
bulk of Detroit’s Negro population immediately surrounds 
it; there are about 14,000 colored people within a radius of 
fifteen blocks. It houses a baby clinic, which was visited 
by 4,000 babies during 1923, the total visits numbering 
3,000; a music school with 50 students enrolled; sewing 
classes with an enrollment of 40 pupils; and a gymnasium 
and club room which provides play for 100 boys under the 
supervision of a city Recreational Director. There are 
twenty-one clubs—social, dramatic, musical, literary, and 
athletic—using its rooms. 

* 


The first meeting of the Negro Sanhedrin—all race con- 
ference—was held in Chicago, Ill., during the week of 
February 11. There were 54 persons listed to speak. The 


subjects were “The Basic Importance of the Physical 
Stamina of the Race,” “Our Educational Program,” “The 
Function of the Negro Press,” “The Afro-American’s Re- 
lation to World Wide Race Movements,” “The Function 
of Fraternal and Benevolent Organizations in Race Wel- 
fare,” “The Religious Factor in Race Welfare,” “The 
Effect of Religion on Race Relations,” “Inter-racial Co- 
operation in Civic and Social Betterment,” “The Function 
of Agitation in Race Betterment,” “The Woman's Part in 
the Race Problem,” “The Part of the Young College 
Bred Negro in Race Betterment,” and “The Place of 
Business in Race Betterment.” Sixty national organiza- 
tions were represented, and there were 500 delegates. At 
the head of this Sanhedrin is Dr. Kelly Miller of Howard 
University. 


* * 


Roland Hayes, the world renowned Negro tenor, has 
returned to Europe, wherg he will again appear in recitals. 
His last engagement in America was at Carnegie Hall, 
where over 3,000 white and colored people provided an 
appreciative audience. The New York Herald says: “Mr. 
Hayes, with his excellent accompanist, William Lawrence, 
held his many auditors enthralled as he sang operatic airs, 
standard songs of manv lands and tongues, and Negro 
spirituals.” These languages were Italian, French, Ger- 
man, and English, and Mr. Hayes is now studying Japan- 
ese. With Mr. Hayes is his accompanist, Mr. William 
Lawrence. 
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